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RAYMOND & 


Season 1897 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED I O U RS. 


WHITCOMB’S 


Season 1897 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Six Attractive Winter, Spring and Early Summer Tours 


THROUGH THE OLD WORLD. 


No. f. ( Leaving New York Saturday, January 23, 

Tour of 87 or 115 ? Italy, including the Island of Sicily, Tunis, 
Days. Algeria, and the Riviera of Southern France. 
Leaving New York Saturday, March 27. 

No. 2. Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, includ- 


ing the Rhine, Switzerland, Belgium, Paris 
and London. 


Tour of 117 Days. 
rage one Tours No. 1 and 2,—Leaving 
ys ew York Saturday, January 23. Northern 
Africa (Tunis and Algeria), Italy, including 
Sicily, the Riviera, Austria Hungary, Ger 
)wany, including the Rhine, Switzerland, 


Belgium, Paris and London. 


No 3. 
Tour of 180 Days. 


Grand Tour 
Around theWorld 
1897-8. 

Leaving Boston 
in August 

and September, 
1897. 





Leaving New York, Saturday, May 4, and 

No. 4. connecting with No.2 at Berlin. Germany, 

Tour of 79 Days. including the Rhine, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Paris and London. 


Leaving New York Saturday, May 15. 

No. 5. France, Switzerland, Northern Italy, 

Tour of 93 Days. ) AustriaJ.[ungary, Germany, including the 
Rhine, Belgium, London and Paris. 


Leaving New York Wednesday, May 19. 
— Scotland, England, Wales and 
rig. 


No. 6. 
Tour of 64 Days. Ip 


4 


Later European 
Tours. 

Leaving NewYork 
June 9 

avd June 26, 
1897. 


THE CATHEDRAL AND GALLERIA VICTOR EMMANUELE IN MILAN. 


TWO GRAND TOURS THROUGH 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


AND THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


These parties will leave Boston vy 4 and 25, and New York 
and Philadelphia February 5 ana 25, 7, tor visits tu the principal 
cities of Tennessee Alabama, Louisiana, ae "Te xas; an extended round of 
travel through Mexico, with halts in tts Chief Cities and places of Historic 
and Picturesque Interest (inciuding the grand Scenic Points on the Mexican 
Railway and the Tampico Division of the Mexican Ceptral),and the CITY 
OF MEXICO, where Seven Days will be passed; anda Subsequent 
Trp througd the most Delightful Keyions of the racific Coast, and home- 
ward through Utah, Colorade, and the Cafions, Gorges, and Passes of the 
Kocky Mountains. Each Journey to be made in a Magnificent 
Special Train of Vestibuled Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, with 
Dining Cars 

Parties will also leave the East at the same time for the Mexico Tour, 
omitting California. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Magnificent Trips Across the Continent in Special Pullman 


Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars, combining every Possible 


Comfort and Luxury. 
Reduced Rates at the Pacifie Coast Hotels. 


Returning under personal escort, or on any train or any day 
independently of the parties. 


A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL TOURS THROUGH 


FLORIDA. 


St. Augustine, Tampa, Palm Beach, 


and other popular resorts. Also visits to 


NASSAU IN THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


During January and February parties under special escort will leave 
the North for a Grand Round of sight seeing in Florida, with restful sojourns 
at the most Popular Resorts in toe State Tne stay in Florida can be pro- 
longed beyoud the dates of the returning parties, as the tickets for the 
homeward journey are good on any regular train until May 4 

A circular giving full particulars of these attractive trips will soon be 
issued, and will be sent on application. 


A SPECIAL MID-WINTER TOUR TO 


CALIFORNIA. 


Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia Thursday, 
February 11, and to return Friday, March 19, 1897. 


The party willleave Boston via the wapuine Boston & Albany Railroad, and 
travel westward by way of buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chattanvoga, 
New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso and Yuma; traverse California trom the 
southeastern corner of the State to San Francisco and Sacrament: o,and return 
homeward over the snow-capped Sierra Nevada, Wahsatch and Rocky Moun- 
tain Ranges, through Ogden, Salt Lake City, Ma anitou, Denver, and Chicago. 


le Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 


95 Adams St., Chicago. 


250 Arcade BId., oe RAYMOND & WH ITCOMB, cciutena Ma 


296 Washington St., Opp. School St., Boston. 
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The Sunday School Times $ 





Unsurpassed helps to 
main feature of ‘THE SUN 
Notes ; Drs. Geikie and \ 
Wayland Hoyt, Illustrative 
Senior Bible Class ; 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner, 
Lesson Lights ; 


who is one of the editors, a1 


Subscription Rate 


$1.50, single copies. 





Faith Latimer, 
Amos R. Wells, Question Hints ; 
During 1897, special articles will appear on the latest discoveries in Bible lands, by Dr. Hilprecht, Wy 


At least 16 pages weekly, 


of two or more to separate 
To ministers, missionaries, 
to send enough free specimen copies of any one issue to supply all the teachers in your school. W 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. W 


Bible study, in connection with the 
DAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs. Drs. Beecher and 
IcLaren, articles on each lesson ; Bishop Warren, 


International lessons, are the W 
Riddle contribute Critical "a" 
Teaching Points; Dr. W 
K. Sanders, The W 


Applications ; Dr. Schauffler, ‘Teaching Hints ; Prof. F. 
Hints for the Intermediate Veacher ; Julia FE. Peck and Mrs. W 
Hints for the Primary Teacher ; Canon ‘Tristram and others, Oriental W 


the Rev. KE. Morris Fergusson, 


Blac kboard Hints. Wy 


Mahaffy, Hommel, Zimmern, and Jensen. 


wth wWlustration W 


S: 50 cents a year, in clubs of five or more to one address. $1.00 in clubs W 
One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. W 
and theological students, $1.00. We shall be glad whe 


id by Drs. Sayce, Rainsay, 


52 “mes a year, 


addresses, 


W 
LE LE LE LE LE LL LE LE LE LO LE LE LO LO Le LO LO LP LO Le LO Le Le Ae Ze 








Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side 
200 Illustrations. 100 Autograpbs 


Price $3.00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper bindirg, $2 25 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and uti'ize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal’ 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tencers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 
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5 Since two- thirds of the caren 
of America have investigated our 


Pe 


Es claims and are using 
Church 
Cushions | 








a made by”us, we believe the remaining one- 
<3 third would find it to their advantage to 
3 write for our /rce books, “ Testimonial Won- 





$3 Cers,” and “* Church Cushions,” 2 
8 OSTERMOOR & CO., > 

116 Llizabeth St., New York. = 
ec uk 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


FACTS Worth Remembering for 1897 


O begin the new year’s church business right you sbould have a good Church 
Record Book. The best is the PILGRIM CHURCH RECORD, published by 


your own society at $2.00 and upward. 


Remember some 


AS your Sunday School Library been replenished recently ? 
Some of the new 


of the best books are issued by YOUR OWN SOCIETY. 
issues are very attractive and teach important lessons. 


VERY Congregational Sunday School sbould, and most of them do, use the 
PILGRIM LESSON HELPS. If your school does not, isn’t 1897 a good 
time to begin? Samples free. Our S.S. Record Books are also the best. 


OW is the time for ministers to get some good books for home reading 

N and study. OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE gives our reduced prices on 
the best books from all publishers. Send for one. 

etc, bandy for reference. Our PILGRIM SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURY 


E' ERYBODY should have a list of the year’s S. S, Lessons, Y. ?.S.C. E. Topics, 
has all this and much more. 4 cts.; $2.00 per 100; $2.40, postpaid. 


It is the 
greatest Sunday School extension movement of modern times. Hazard’s 


WwW: not start a HOME DEPARTMENT in your Sunday School? 
Home Department book, 25 cts., te!]s you all about it. 


OU cannot afford to longer use Cruden’s Concordance now that WALKER’S 
is such an immense improvement upon it, and only $2.00. We want agents 
to sel! Walker’s, It has 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, 


a daily thought from this great pioneer in women’s higber education. $1.25; 
beautifully bound. $1.00, postpaid, to any one méntioning this advertisement. 


RE you aware that business sent t» the Congregational bookstores helps 
WORK? Our business department is the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION 
appropriating $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 


largest sivgle contributor to it, 


E' ERY college girl should have the ‘*‘ MARY LYON YEAR BOOK,”’ containing 


EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AS A CUSTOMER. May we have you, 


EMEMBER that the appropriation we now make could be doubled if we had 
and your cburch and school ? 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON. minneapous. CHICAGO. 


BAILEY’S REFLECTORS 


compomne, light-spreading, Silvere Handsome designs for electric |i ht, gas 
Inted Corrugated Glass retlectors. and oil. Catalogue and price list ieee: 


t CHURCHES, alls ete” BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


for CHURCHES, Halls, etc. 


NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Gwe a year's suscription for a Xmas Gift é 


SHARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


; is now ready. 


; The Martian 


Its fiction includes : 





(Part IV.).—By 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Indian Giver 





A Comedy 
BY 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Illustrated by W. ‘TI. Surotry 


AND 


Short Stories 





‘ 
$ 
4 
: 
! | 
; 
art 
a t 
BRANDER MATTHEWS ; 
: MARY E. WILKINS : 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
E. A. ALEXANDER ‘ 
as 


The beginning of an illustrated series on 


The Progress of Science 
During the Century 


BY 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 








ALSO 
English Society. By Grorce W. 
SMALLEY.— White Man’s Africa. Part 
Ill. By PouLTNEY BIGELow. Illustrat- 
ed by R. Caron Woopvitie.—A Cen- 
tury’s Struggle for the Franchise in 
America. By Professor Francis N, 
THorve.—Fog Possibilities. By ALEx- 
ANDER McApir, Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs.—Literary Landmarks of Rome. 
By LAURENCE Hurron. — Illustrated, 
* 


35 cents a eos $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
OO CKO ee OO Oe 





A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs No.! 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 








This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mr. SANKEY in the great meetings held in 
New York in November and December 

Contains the latest and best New Songs 
ue by the Authors. These can be obtained in 
‘DK no other book. Is pronounced by many 
SACRED | of our leading Evangelists and Singers 

— | **the best of the Series.”? 

LOS~ | t hs » r 
SONGS | JUST THE BOOK you need 
; \. | this winter. Do not adopt a book un- 
til you have tried Sacred Songs No. 1 
$25 per 100; 30 cts each, if by mail. 
If your Bockseller does not sell it, send 
to the Publishers, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 bast Oth St., New York, 


eee 





THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


A course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being de- 
livered at Plymouth Church, Rrooklyn, on Sunday even- 


ings, by 
Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
These lectures are exciting great interest, and will com- 
a the attention of all readers and Bible students. 
e will furnish in pamphlet form complete reports of 
the course, together with suggested Bible readings, for 


one dollar. On receipt of price, copies of the lectures al- 
ready delivered will be mailed at once, postpaid,and the 
rest weekly as theyappear. Address 


Miss L.C. WHITLOCK, 145 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SIXTY CENTS A YEAR. 
EACH NUMBER A CEM. 
EICHT LARCE PACES. 

FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
COLORED ENCRAVINCS. 
BEST SERIAL STORIES. 
UNEQUALED IN PRICE. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
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LARCEST, HANDSOMEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST. 1897. 





The Leading Serial Paper for Christian Youth. 





CREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


} TO READERS OF “‘ THE nmemananill ths 


4 20 cTs who will cut ‘out this slip and send it at once, with name ‘and address 
* | and forty cents, will receive “Young People’s Weekly” a full 

wth arte year, 52 weeks, from the time subscription is received. Address, 1. 
DIRECTED hcceciea C. Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington Street, _—— 


CUT OUT AND SEND WITH 40 CENTS 


40 cents! This special offer is the most liberal ever made. 
accompany the ~ cents; otherwise the price wis be 60 cents. 





HIS is a paper that should be in the hands 

of every young person in the land. No 

home circle can be complete without it. 

Youth must have the best. Every effort 

possible is put forth to make this not only 

the most attractive paper for young people. 
but also the most helpful, 


No other publishers of similar papers 
command the modern mechanical appti- 
ances, the large corps of paid contributors, 
the special artists, that are necessary to place 
a paper in the front ranks. It is the best 
young people’s paper in the world. 
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‘ — The largest, handsomest and best weekly young people's $e 
at Just Think of It!= paper in the world one whole year for the above Coupon and ” 
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DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING Co.,°* "Agee" CHICAGO. 
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NEW YEAR’ 


DAY 


The Congregationalist’s Service No. 4 is perfectly adapted for the use fof 
churches proposing to hold a Service in which it is desired that the congre- 


gation should participate. 
has been a most pronounced success. 


This Service has been used very widely and 


THIRTY-TWO OTHER SERVICES READY. 





100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of ove number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 





Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 

3 East MMTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 0, .: College prepar. 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, etc. Circulars, 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





. New York, NEW York. 


mins. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
arding an = an School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th BSt., ork City. From Kindergarten 
through College } Preparatery. Home and chaperonage. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

. N. Hi. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
a” Heli ‘htful surroundings. Four-years courses 
of study. The sree of Oratory and Physical 
Culture just established. Young men and women 
fitted for our best colleges. Students of limited 
means received on the “$100 a year plan.”” Winter 
term begins Wednesday, January 6, 1897. Send for 
catalogue. W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses,literary, scientitic,class- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowlin 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 

san tary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston 

62d year. Winter term, Dec. 31, 1896. Illustrated pro- 
spectus, Address 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








Religious’ N otices. 
Reli and ces, addresses A ministers, 
etc., published under this ame at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social — tion of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and ;P temperance 
homes and boarding houses “in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be af direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. . 
wea W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











AN DSOMEST and Most Useful Christmas 
Gift in the World, in sterling silver, for the 
money. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 each. The Perfect 


Open-Book Helder. 
J. D. BARTLEY, Bradford, Mass. 





IN. WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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THE 
January Atlantic 


beginning a volume, contains 


The Story of an Untold Love. 
I-VIl. 


The opening chapters of a charming love 
story of unusual dramatic interest. PAuL 
LEICESTER Forp. 


A Century of Social Better- 
ment. 


A brilliant comprehensive survey of the im- 
proved condition of the mass of people since 
the beginning of the century. Joun B. Mc- 
MASTER. 


Emerson Sixty Years After. I. 


A discriminating view of Emerson from the 
standpoint of the present generation of 
readers. - JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


Dominant Forces in South- 
ern Lice. 
The new South of today, what it stands for 


in the sum total of the nation’s culture. 
W. P. TReEnT. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 


Graduation from Cambridge in 1841: early 
associations with Lowelland Motley. Emer- 


son’s lectures at Brook Farm. THomAsS 
WENTWORTH AIGGINSON. 
Memorials of American 


Authors. 


America’s neglect of her famous literary 
men. JOSEPH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN. 


The Juggler. IV. 


Further installment of this powerful story of 
the Tennessee mountains. CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK. 


Park-Making as a National 
Art. 


MAry CAROiINE ROBBINS, 


The Convent Man-Servant. 


A sketch of travel in Joan of Arc’s country. 
Mary HAartwe_t CATHERWOOD. 


James Lane Allen. 


An appreciation of his books. 
Brown. 


The Poetry of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 
CHARLES Eviot Norton. 

len and Letters; The Con- 
tributors’ Club. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


EpitH B. 








PREMIUM 


FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A renewal and one new name, with 
$6.00, entitles the old subscriber to 
ANY TWO BOOKS, the retail price 
of which is not over $1.50 each, or to 
2 copies of Walker’s History of Con- 
gregationalism. 














Edersheim’s Life of Christ. 


Two large octavo vols., Longmans’s Authorized Edition, 
mailed on receipt of $1.75. Reduced from $6.00. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, BOSTON. 





The Congregationalist 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 979 
A Successful Undertaking 979 
Mr. Moody in Boston 980 
December Sunshine 980 
Fruits of the Spirit 981 
Current History 981 
In Brief 983 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Boston 983 
Interior 984 
CONTRIBUTIONS: i 
The Lost Christ; a Christmas story. Rev. Hugh 
Pedley, B.A. 985 
The Christmas Angels: a Study in Sacred Art. 
Estelle M. Hurl! 992 
THE HOME: 
Christmas Hymn—a poem, Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson 988 
Peace on Earth—a selected poem 988 
Keeping Christmas Till It Comes Again. Rev. 
Edward L. Pell 988 
How ‘they Kept Christmas on the Galatea, 
Helen Marshall North 988 
Closet and Altar 989 
Mothers in Council 996 
Conversation Corner, Mr. Martin 990 
Corner Scrap-Book 990 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, Lesson for Jan. 3 995 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Jan. 3-9 995 
LITERATURE 998 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 1003 
Additional Attractions at Harvard Chureb 987 
Weekly Register 1016 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Social Settlements in Chicago 994 
From North Wisconsin 997 
The Congregationalist’s Armenian Orphans’ Fund 1002 
Biographical 1003 
Notices 1003 
Business Outlook 1007 
The Relation of Science to Revelation 1007 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 1009 
Deaths 1009 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, \84s. 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOK, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a@ stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
one to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ad agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} icches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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i Collarettes. 

. 

“ 

: We offer a large stock of selected Fur 
9 Collarettes, bought from manufacturers 
q| at a great sacrifice, at prices ranging from 
5 $10.00 to $50.00. 

> | Here are three remarkable values that 

> | it would be impossible to duplicate else- F 
5 where. 

> || Electric Seal Imported Chin- E 
4 chilla Collarettes, trimmed, y 98 

> | actual value $5.00, only s 

< 

>| Real Astrachan Collarettes, 

>| silk lined, worth $7.50, 4 Gk 
q COIR 6 pices os 

. 

3} Electric Seal Collarettes, Full Marten 
> Collar and Marten 
> trimmed all around, worth 7 50 | 
> $12.00, only ..... . | 
< = 

4 

< 

7 WM. S. BUTLER & CO 

> e e ° 
: 90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 

> 

a 





68 Pages. 
Handbook for 189¢ 


NOW READY. 
Handbook for 1897 


incorporates all the best 
features of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
been followed again. 

The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics. 





Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Ohurch Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P.S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Junior ‘' “ Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8§.S.and Y.P.S. ©. E. Statistics. 

A Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
England and Holland. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 

Creed of 1883. 

A Popular Catechism of Ceongregationalism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


1@™ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4% 
4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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An ideal location, opposite the beautiful 
pile and grounds of Grace Church and most 
convenient to either up-town or down-town 
places of 


business districts and leading 


amusement. 


The New Cafe St. Denis, 


795 Broadway, 
adjoining and connected with the St. Denis 
Hotel, is now completed and open to the 
public. Gentlemen's Restaurant and Lurch 
Counter, with handsome banquet 
above, especially arranged and fitted up for 


rooms 


large and small dinner parties. 





The selection of a memorial should 
be made with a careful consideration 
of the subject that will most fitly ex- 
press the life and character of the 
one memorialized, and the time neces- 
sary for its execution in a thoroughly 
artistic and successful manner. 

The festivals of the Church are the 
most suitable times in which to con- 
secrate and dedicate memorials, and 
we suggest that those considering 
memorials to be ready for Easter, 
consult us as early as possible. 

The best designers of memorials, 
whether they be in the form of win- 
dows, pulpits, lecterns, or other nec- 
essaries of the church, are associated 
with us, and we are always prepared 
to submit their suggestions to in- 
tending purchasers. 

Our windows and mosaics are made 
of Tiffany Favrile Glass, which is 
made by us at our own furnaces, and 
cannot be duplicated or used by any 
other makers. 

Comparison of our work with that 
of other makers will attest its su- 
periority. To any who wish to make 
such comparison, we will furnish, 
upon application, a list of examples of 
our work in any part of the country. 


ANNUAL 


- CLEARANCE SALE 


| ..BEGINS.. 


Monday, Dec. 28, 1896. 


The most important Cuts in Prices are in 


Wool Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Dress Goods, Table Linens, 
Bed Spreads, Blankets, Towels, 
| Ladies’ Garments, Children’s Garments, 
Hosiery, Undergarments, Gloves, 
Children’s Goods, Ladies’ 
Cotton Underwear and Silk Petticoats. 








Send a postal card for our 60-page Price List of 


Special Bargains. It will be mailed without cost to you. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


Cor. Tremont St. and Temple PI., 
| BOSTON. 
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The Hardbook for 1897 
contains Church Prayer 
Meeting Topics, Y. P. S. 
C. E. Prayer Meeting 
faa Topics, Junior C. E. Top- 

ics, S. S. Lessons, and a 
great variety of other im- 
portar.t matter. 

4 6. So satisfactory was last 
a) year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it 
4 has been followed again. 
The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics. 
100 copies, $1 25, postpaid. 
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BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 
200 IMustrations. 100 Autographs. 
Price $3 00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2.25 











A renewal and one new name, with $6.00 
(the regular subscription price), entitles the 
old subscriber to ANY TWO BOOKS, the 
retail price of which is not over $1.50 each. 
——— I 
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CHURCH CLUB AGENTS | 
ARE AT WORK 
NOW. 
Send for Terms and Sample Copies. 
Camulative Commissions for New Subscriptions. 
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% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. x 


6 Months for ‘ : ee | 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 














F the twelve greatest paintings called 
O world pictures, ten are directly con- 

nected with Christ. He hasimparted 
to art and to symbolism their richest mean- 
ings, some of which are illustrated in cur 
pages this week. His advent is celebrated 
not only at the Christmas time, but in deep 
and glad and inspiring experiences created 
through music and literature ard art, as 
well as through what we call religion as 
distirctfrom these. The love to men which 
finds expression not only in making gifts 
once a year, but in ministries of kindness 
all the year, reaches its highest realization 
only when it is prompted by love to him 
who loved us and gave himse f for us. And 
the heart of it all is in those key words of 
his, ‘‘This is my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many unto remission of 
sine.’’ It will do one good to read The 
Lost Christ, our Christmas story this week, 
and, having realized something of what the 
world wou'd do without him, to come back 
with deeper thanksgiving into the life which 
knows something of him, and to turn with 
new earnestness to bring all the world to 
acknowledge him as Saviour and Lord. 


Dr. Pearsons’s suggestion of setting apart 
a Sunday for the consideration of the life of 
Mary Lyon and for an offering to Mt. Hol- 
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yoke College is already bearing fruit. The 
initiative was properly taken by the Frank- 
lin County Association of Congregational 
Ministers, within whose limits Mary Lyon 
was born. It has voted to recommend to 
the ministers and churches of the confer- 
ence that on Feb. 28, 1897, a sermon be 
preached on the life and work of Mary 
Lyon, and that a collection be taken in be- 
half of Mt. Holyoke, It was further voted 
to send a minute of this action to the other 
New England argociations. Feb. 28, being 
the centenary cf Miss Lyon’s birtb, is obvi- 
ously the most suitable time for the presen- 
tation of the subject. The Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club has also voted 
to recommend to the churches the same 
project. Apart from the present pressing 
needs of the college the life and work of 
Mary Lyon deseive more than a passing 
consideration. In brain power, executive 
force and moral earnestness she is easily in 
the first rank of American women. A 
writer in the Contemporary Review takes 
the American woman to task fer not dis- 
tinguishing herself. We may ask what 
European woman of the modern era lived a 
nobler life and did a greater work than the 
founder of the institution at South Hadley? 
A more profitable and inspiring theme for 
the pulpit than the life and work of this re- 
markable woman can not easily be imag- 
ined. 


For several weeks a remarkable heresy 
trial has been going on, which has been 
confined almost entirely to the religious 
press. That it has not been more eagerly 
seized on by secular newspapers is perhaps 
because it is an uncfficial trial. The dis- 
tinguished subject is Bishop J. H. Vincent 
of the Methodist Episcopa) Church. The 
prcsecutors are certain Presbyterian jour- 
nals, with some others assisting. The de- 
fenders of the bishop are the papers of his 
own denomination. He was charged by a 
Southern Presbyterian minister with hav- 
ing said at a Chautauqua meeting that the 
divinity of Christ is not an essential article 
of Christian faith. [Je has been put on the 
witness stand, and has solemnly declared 
that he did not say it. But his defense has 
been rejected by his prosecutors, who now 
plainly intimate that he is guilty of tergi- 
versation. Meavwhile, Bishop Vincent has 
fled from the country, and has taken refuge 
somewhere in Scuth America till the at- 
tack shall have subsided. What he seems 
to have said, or meant to say, was that a 
man’s ignorance of Christ, if he strives 
with all his heart to know God and obey 
him, need not leave him hopeless of obtain- 
ing divine favor. The bishop’s chief fault 
seems to be, not that he is unorthodox, bat 
that he is humar. We hope he will be for- 
given, that he will have courage to return 
to his native land and that next summer be 
will find Chautauqua more flourishing than 
ever, 


It will not be possible to make good the 
late Professor Blaisdell’s place in the reli- 
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gious and educational life of Wisconsin. 
What he was toa multitude of interests is 
referred to in one of our Western letters this 
week, At the same time it is a matter for 
general congratulation that his special work 
at Beloit is to be committed to such a com- 
petent person as Dr. G. A. Tawney, who 
has just been called to the department of 
psychology and ethics. He is a graduate 
of Princeton of highest echolarship, and 
held the fellowship in philosophy there for 
two years. le took his degree of Pb. D. in 
Leipsic and was then recalled to Princeton 
to be assistant in psychology. He has de- 
voted the past six years to thorough and 
enthusiastic study of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, ethics and logic. He isa contributor 
to German and American philosophical 
periodicals and is assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the Dictionary of Philosophy to be 
published by Macmillan. While thoroughly 
versed in modern psychology, Dr. Tawney 
isa solid and conservative thinker and an 
earnest Christian worker. In all particu- 
lars he seems admirably fitted to sustain 
the noble reputation won by the department 
of philosophy in Beloit through Professor 
Blaisdell’s thirty-seven years of distin- 
guished service. 
ae eee 


A SUOOESSFUL UNDERTAKING. 

In accordance with the intention previ- 
ously announced, we this week make the 
last cable remittance on the acccunt of our 
Armenian Orphans’ Furd. This last install- 
ment we have denominated a special Christ- 
mas Offering, and it is gratifying that it 
amounts to $5,318 13. The aggregate of all 
the gifts received since the fund was started 
six weeks ago is $15,802.85. The individual 
subscriptions have ranged from two cents 
to $900. No fewer than twenty-five States 
are represented in the offering; Canada, too, 
has a share in it, and one of the most gen- 
erous subscriptions came from across the 
Atiantic. We have chronicled over 1,300 
separate gifts, and in many cases ech gift 
represents a dozen and in some cases scores 
of individual participants, so that many 
thousands of perscns have had a direct part 
in the movement. We notice also, in con- 
nection with gifts that have come from 
educational institutions, evidence that in 
the interests of this fund students have 
foregone the pleasure of exchanging gifts 
with themselves or with their teacher. The 
$10 contribution of a Chinese Sunday 
school class in Gloucester aiso deserves 
to be marked, One of the Chinamen made 
a speech in Chinese to his fellows describ- 
ing the conditions in Armenia, and the 
immediate result was this good-s’zed offer- 
ing. It is yleasant also to see the uniting 
in so many homes of all the members of 
the family in the undertaking. This irdi- 
cates a delightful community of interests. 

It is reassuring to note that this fund 
represents to a large extent special giving 
rather than the diversion of money from the 
ordinary forms of missionary work. Many 
have responded to our original suggestion 
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that the element of self-sacrifice enter into 
the offering. Letters accompanying checks 
have frequently spoken of the inclosure as 
a special Thanksgiving or Christmas gift, or 
as a thank offering or as a self-denial gift. 
When a Sunday school decides to give the 
money set aside for candy for the Christmas 
festival, when the children of a family vote 
at the morning prayer to send to Armenia 
the value of their proposed Christmas pres- 
ents, there is special value in the offering. 
Associated giving through organizations like 
Sunday schools and Endeavor Societies must 
signify also, in our judgment, a special de- 
gree of activity fruiting into larger than 
ordinary giving. 

We speak of these facts because we are 
extremely desirous that the stream which 
passes through the regular channels of 
Christian and Congregational benevolence 
be in no way diminished by this extra- 
ordinary endeavor of ours to meet a particu- 
lar emergency. If, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, any sharers in this fund have 
diminished their gifts to the regular claim- 
ants upon their liberality, we trust that such 
diminution will be speedily made good. 
The real purpose of the fund would be toa 
great extent defeated if the ordinary agen- 
cies of the American Board suffered any 
curtailment on account of it. They must 
be sustained at all events. 

After this issue we shall pass over all 
moneys received to the American Board to 
be forwarded by mail, as is its wont in 
such cases, Hereafter only the aggregate 
of weekly gifts will be acknowledged in the 
columns of The Congregationalist, but we 
shall send personal receipts by mail for all 
moneys that come to hand. It will be a 
convenience to us if stamped and addressed 
envelopes hereafter accompany remittances, 
In this connection it should again be stated 
that every cent contributed to this fund has 
gone to the orphans for whom it was de- 
signed. Not a penny has been diverted for 
any incidenta)] expenses. Even the cost of 
cabling has been met by a friend of the 
fund, 

We take occasion again to thank our con- 
stituency for their splendid co-operation 
with us in this undertaking. When we 
first appealed to them we had every reason 
to believe that they would recognize the 
timeliness of the movement and the effect- 
iveness of the method. Our confidence in 
them has been amply justified. To them 
belongs the credit for the remarkable suc- 
cess of the movement. 


— 


MR. MOODY IN BOSTON. 


Various estimates are being made of the 
probable results of the two months’ cam- 
paign which Mr. Moody is to begin at Tre- 
mont Temple with the opening year. None 
of them will be satisfactory which do not 
take into account the history of the man 
and his work. Few men in modern times 
have wielded so great power over hearts 
and consciences as he. Nor is his power, 
as shown by its results, less today than in 
the past. He may not directly move great 
masses of people as profoundly as he did in 
Great Britain twenty-two years ago and in 
this country a few years later, But through 


religious and philanthropic institutions in 
both countries, which owe their existence to 
him, his influence is more profoundly and 
extensively felt now than it was then. 

Since 1877-8, when he led the great re- 
vival meetings in Boston, his two schools and 
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his training school for women at Northfield 
and his Bible Institute in Chicago have 
sent out thousands of young menand women 
to spend their lives in Christian work. His 
summer conferences for Bible study at 
Northfield have gathered multitudes of col- 
lege students and graduates to sit at the 
feet of many of the most devout and gifted 
teachers in England and America, These 
schools and conferences Mr. Moody has or- 
ganized and maintained. His personality 
has pervaded them all as their leader. 
Through them he has quickened the spirit- 
ual life of the Christian world, 

No man of this generation has so widely 
influenced English-speaking people in their 
religious life as Mr. Moody. For nearly 
twenty five years his fame has been inter- 
national, yet he has stood beyond reproach 
in faith, humility and courage, as conscious 
of the presence of God. And because of 
this he has held and holds the confidence 
of men. He makes them feel that divine 
presence and measure their lives by the 
holiness of God. Ie moves them to confess 
themselves sinners. He shows them that 
forgiveness is offered to them through 
Christ. He kindles in them love for God, 
who loves them with an infinite love. 

It is not necessary that we should agree 
with everything which Mr. Moody says in 
order to co operate to make his work effect- 
ive. Nor is it necessary that we discuss 
our differences with him, if we have them. 
It is necessary that we should share his 
spirit, should feel, as he does, the presence, 
the perfect holiness of God; that we should 
believe in his mercy, repent of and renounce 
all sin and believe in his measureless love, 
These things arg necessary to honorable 
Christian living at all times. Especially 
now, at the threshold of the opening year, 
and because of the rare opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a revival of religion which will 
bless Boston and the commonwealth, will 
every disciple of Christ put himself in the 
position to receive the power of the Holy 
Spirit and to make hisinfluence felt to bring 
his friends and neighbors closer to God. 
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DEOEMBER SUNSHINE. 


The brief life of the sunshine with its 
slanting rays at noon reminds us all too 
certainly that it is December. The days 
are short. The nights are long. Early 
tasks must be carried on by candlelight and 
the proportion of mortals who see the sun- 
rise is extraordinarily small. In Decem- 
ber observant and inquiring children learn 
that the sun’s rising in the east and setting 
in the west are not always to be taken liter- 
ally. South windows are at a premium for 
invalids and flowering plants. The sunset 
is a matter of the afternoon and not the 
evening, and little children whose wise 
mothers send them early to bed have an un- 
wonted chance to become acquainted with 
the stars. 

That law of rarity which hightens value 
comes into play in behalf of this sunlight 
of early winter. It appears so late, it means 
so much, it goes so soon that even chronic 
grumblers condescend to find it precious, 
and add to their complaints of cold and 
storm another of the darkness, All de- 
pends, indeed, upon our disposition. If we 
are seekers of complaint the harsher side of 
winter will no doubt afford us an ample 
field for discovery, but if we are wise we 
shall open our hearts in expectation and 
enjoyment of the sun. If its light is rare, 
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we ought to use it as the beleagured garri- 
son uses its scant allowance of bread, and 
enjoy it as we would the beauty of a jewel 
which may be small but is unquestionably 
precious. These gifts of brief and wintry 
opportunity try us of what sort we are and 
reward us according to our disposition and 
our choice. 

Too often the sunshine of December is 
merely an interlude between drifting clouds 
or recurrent waves of storm. A day, per- 
haps, dawns clear and brilliant after a vis- 
itation of cold and drenching rain or pinch- 
ing frost. From the far south the first 
rays stream through a break in the hills to 
fall upon the summit of the western moun- 
tain. The shadow retreats downward. 
The light creeps after it. Every ledge 
stands out in bold relief. Every ravine is 
brimming over with golden light. The 
young oaks in the hollows with their cling- 
ing russet leaves make bars and islands of 
warmer color amid the cold purple of the 
leafless boughs. The broad river at the 
mountain’s foot has that glint of blue 
which one sees sometimes in polished steel. 
The tops of the hemlocks on the nearer 
shore have caught the glow. It creeps 
slowly down the mountainside, by crag and 
ridge and hollow. It burns for a moment 
upon the window of a dwelling near the 
shore. We are impatient for the moment 
which shall change that broad level of cold, 
steel gray to gold—when, in an instant, 
without warning, the whole mountainside 
has grown dull and cold. The sun has 
risen into a cloud—the easternmost of that 
long array which holds possession of the 
sky. All the morning the clouds hang 
threateningly, though there are passing 
gleams of sunlight on the hills which some- 
times come our way. The invalid looks out 
of the window and shakes her head. The 
passers-by are warmly wrapped against the 
chill of the raw air. Even the lover of na- 
ture is little tempted to venture forth when 
she is in such an unsympathetic mood. 

By noon, perhaps, the clouds are scat- 
tered. There is more sun than shadow. 
The wind has died away, and the comfort of 
the sunlight makes it easy to forget the 
muddy ways and delightful to seek the 
woods and the riverside. The contrast of 
the sodden ground and the open tracery of 
the branches against the sky, the light 
flooding into the abodes of summer shadow, 
the manifested individuality of tree form 
and of the texture and color of bark, the 
grouping of families unrecognized when the 
foliage was dense overhead, give a delight- 
ful sense of novelty and opportunity. Al- 
ready the leaves, which in summer almost 
seemed to make the whole of the wood like 
a thriving and self-complacent human gener- 
ation, have been so driven into corners and 
trampled under foot by the first snows and 
the wintry rains that one hardly thinks of 
them, or recalls their life and death with a 
sigh of pity for the evanescence of beauty 
and delight. 

The road winds to the shore where the 
fishermen’s boats are drawn up on the 
grassy slope, but not yet housed for the 
winter. A rocky point, green and scarlet 
with the matted bearberry vines, juts out 
into the stream. Over the wide expanse of 
water a single gull is circling, now snowy 
white in the sunshine, now gray in the cloud 
shadows. From this lower level the sun 
goes down early behind the mountain, 
along whose crest the tree stems cut its dis- 
appearing disk like the ribs and shrouds of 
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the deathship,in the Ancient Mariner. He 
withdraws so early, indeed, that one looks 
up in surprise to think that he has forgot- 
ten to show us the beauty of his setting, and 
80 far south is he that long after we are in 
the shadow his light follows the pass be- 
hind the mountain and lights up a northern 
peak from base to summit. One cloud mass 
begins to burn with crimson hues. An- 
other and another repeat the glow. Where 
the sun went down is a liquid flame of fiery 
red. The river catches and reflects the 
splendor, and the whole circle of the moun- 
tains is suffused with purple light. 

The culminating and transcendent glory 
of the December sunlight, however, comes 
after a windless night of snow. There was 
no sunset—there is no sunrise—only a world 
shut in, an atmosphere whose wonted trans- 
parency has disappeared in the swift fall of 
eager flakes, The sun struggles out at last, 
as if by a sudden effort pushing the clouds 
aside, and the dazzled eyes discover a world 
utterly transformed. It is as if behind 
night’s curtain the stage of action had been 
fitted up for some new and brilliant play to 
take the place of the tragical comedy of 
human life. The evergreens that were so 
stiffly proud. of their unvarying color have 
acquired new graces of purity and humility. 
Every twig and limb of the leafless trees is 
hospitable to a company of heavenly guests. 
Every shrub has been entertaining angels 
unawares. The unsightly places are be- 
come beautiful. The rough places are 
made smooth. And the soul of it all, the 
giver of beauty, the discoverer of the splen- 
dor of purity, calling forth the reflected 
glory of light from the facets of innumer- 
able snow crystals, is the same brief and 
limited December sunshine. For a few 
hours, until the bustling wind awakes to 
meddle, it holds the admiration of the world 
with a splendor to which genial May or 
burning August or even sumptuous Octo- 
ber can afford no parallel. 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 


There must be fruits of the Spirit in us if 
we are Christ’s followers. Mere nominal 
discipleship counts for next to nothing, and 
this is all for which it ought to count. 
They must be actual, visible, characteristic, 
They also must be plainly fruits of the 
Spirit of God within us more than of any- 
thing else. Many of them often are seen in 
& measure, sometimes conspicuously, in 
those who are not Christians by profession 
or even in their own consciousness, although 
so far as such persons illustrate Christ’s 
character they resemble him. Meekness, 
temperance and purity, for example, are 
Christlike in anybody. 

It is when a grace or a virtue is cultivated 
avowedly for the Redeemer’s sake and by 
the frankly sought and acknowledged aid 
of his Spirit that it deserves to be called a 
fruit of the Spirit. It is an outcome of defi- 
nite personal dedication to the service of 
God. The ruling motive is not merely to 
exhibit a proper self-respect and self-con- 
trol, or to secure and retain the approval of 
others, or even to attain to a high standard 
of moral excellence, worthy in themselves 
as such motives certainly are, but to prove 
one’s self truly loyal to Jesus Christ and to 
illustrate his likeness. 

It is noticeable to how large an extent 
the fruits of the Spirit are what often are 
called the passive virtues. Some people 
undervalue them and exalt in contrast the 
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more aggressive forms of goodness. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that the cultivation 
of them does not cali for sturdiness of soul 
and continuous, arduous endeavor. Noth- 
ing else puts more strain, to say the least, 
upon us than the effort to bring them forth 
with some approach to perfection in con- 
duct. It may be duty to denounce an evil 
and to attack it, but to do either usually is 
easier than to bear it righteously. The 
aggressive course also leads oftener into 
temptation to hasty judgment, impulsive 
choice of method and blundering action. 

As the year ends it is sobering to appre- 
ciate how much legs of the best fruits of the 
Spirit our lives have borne than was possi- 
ble. But—thank God!—we can take honest 
and grateful comfort in whatever improve- 
ment we are conscious of. We also can be 
certain that, so far as we have made any ad- 
vances, we are the better prepared to over- 
come evil with good and for good in the 
year to come, and to take advantage suc- 
cessfully of the Spirit’s ever ready aid. 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Independence of the Republic of Cuba. 

Notwithstanding Secretary of State Ol- 
ney departed from custom and appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations last Friday and advised against 
any action by Congress at this time, that 
committee—Senators Gray and Turpie only 
being absent—unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions, introduced and 
championed by Senator Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania: 

Resolved, That the independence of the re- 
[ease of Cuba be and the same is hereby ac- 

nowledged by the United States of America. 

Sec. ® That the United States will use its 
friendly offices with the Government of Spain 
to bring to a close the war between Spain 
and Cuba. 

Such resolutions, even if adopted by Con- 
gress and approved by the Executive, do 
not necessarily imply a declaration of war 
by us. Neither need they be so interpreted 
by Spain, nor will they be if the Spanish 
premier, Canovas del Castillo, can control 
Spanish action. But these resolutions are 
opposed by too many forces to make it 
probable that they will become operative. 
Conservative men in the Senate, like Hale 
of Maine, Hoar of Massachusetts, Platt of 
Connecticut and Gray of Delaware, stand 
ready to debate them and fight them 
by every device of parliamentary tactics. 
Speaker Reed of the House and the Foreign 
Relations Committee of that, in this case, 
more conservative body oppose them. The 
friends of the incoming Administration op- 


pose them, because they have no desire to- 


see Mr. McKinley and the Republican party 
burdened unnecessarily by grave problems 
of foreign affairs. The Executive Depart- 
ment is against them toa degree that im- 
mediately raises a new and grave problem 
of constitutional interpretation. Last, but 
not least, the people of the country are 
against them. When there really is “‘ a re- 
public of Cuba”’ to be recognized, or when 
Spain has made it clear that she spurns all 
our suggestions as a peacemaker, or when 
the Executive, possessed of information that 
it deems sufficient, calls upon Congress to 
act, then the people will stand behind any 
declaration, even if it be one of war; but 
even then they will demand a statement 
of facts warranting the action, and do it 
only after full debate in and out of Con- 
gress. 
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Conflict Between the Legislature and the Execu- 
tive. 

Neither President Cleveland nor Secre- 
tary of State Olney would presume to dis- 
pute that Congress is the war making power, 
so defined most plainly in the Constitution, 
But they do dispute the right of Congress 
to decide when foreign Powers shall be rec- 
ognized or when recognition shall be with- 
drawn, and Secretary Olney, in his blunt 
declaration respecting the Cameren resolu- 
tions now before the Senate, has raised an 
issue that promises to provoke much dis- 
cussion and some feeling. He says, and his 
statement has been indorsed by the Presi- 
dent, that even if Congress should pass the 
resolutions over the President’s veto he will 
ignore them if he deems it best, for ‘* the 
power to recognize the so-called republic of 
Cuba as an independent state rests exclu- 
sively with the Executive. A resolution on 
the subject by the Senate or by the House, 
by both bodies or by one, whether concur- 
rent or joint, is inoperative as legislation 
and is important only as advice voluntarily 
rendered to the Executive regarding the 
manner in which he shall exercise his con- 
stitutional functions.”’ 

For reasons stated in the preceding para- 
graph we do not think that the contest be- 
tween the Executive and legislature, made 
possible by this declaration, will be fought 
out before the Supreme Court tribunal, nor 
will the talk of impeachment prove to be 
more than the vaporings of rampant parti- 
sans like Senators Call of Florida and Chan- 
dler of New Hampshire. Hitherto Execu- 
tive and ‘legislature have been so nearly in 
harmony on foreign affairs that the ques- 
tion of authority in this matter has not 
been raised, Precedent seems to support 
the Executive, at least technically. Ex- 
Senator Edmunds of Vermont and ex-Judge 
T. M. Cooley of Michigan, among others, 
admit this, and few men now have higher 
rank than they as interpreters of the Con- 
stitution. But it is not difficult to imagine 
how a stubborn or unsympathetic Executive 
asserting this on the whole necessary abso- 
lute authority might defy sometime unwar- 
rantably the deliberate sentiment and will 
of the people. 

The National Legislature. 

The Senate, after but little opposition, 
has passed Senator Lodge’s bill imposing 
an educational test on all immigrants, and 
excluding all persons over sixteen years of 
age who cannot read and write in some lan- 
guage. The bill now goes to a conference 
with a House committee, and before Con- 
gress adjourns we shall have a law modeled 
on similar lines, by which we shall take a 
new position on this question, and cease to 
be as generous and as careless as we hith- 
erto have been. Confessions of intention 
made during the past week, by Republican 
and Democratic leaders, make it clear that 
the Dingley Revenue Bill introduced at the 
last session cannot pass at this, and every- 
thirg points now to the formulation this 
winter of a tariff measure which will be 
brought before an extra session of the new 
Congress soon after Mr. McKinley’s inau- 
guration. Congressional action respecting 
Cuba has already been referred to. 


Seridom in the United States. 

Bishop Potter of New York, in a recent 
sermon, asserted that ‘the condition of 
our American legislative bodies, great and 
small, today is one that may well fill any 
true lover of his country with apprehen- 
sion.’ Why? ‘ Because,” he added, ‘in- 
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depeudent action has largely perished,”’ Le 
challenged contradiction. Who has arisen 
to dispute with him? 

But how can independent action, say, in 
the Uvi-ed States Senate, be expected when 
ancient and influential States like New York 
and Pennsylvania persist year after year in 
sending men to the Senate who are not 
selected because of any moral or intellec- 
tual superiority but solely because they are 
servile partisans. If the older and more 
conservative States do thus, what can be 
expected of the younger and more inchoate? 
New York’s legislature app rently is about 
to return to the Senate a man who when in 
the Senate earned no other title to fame 
than that he was the echo of Roscoe Conk- 
ling. Pennsylvania, so long the pocket 
borough of the Cameron dynastg, } it in- 
tent now upon bettering her representation, 
finds that Senator Quay stands in the way 
determined to name Senator Cam 2ron’s suc- 
cessor, the man who shall be his c plleague 
—and echo, 

And yet, let a man like Dr. Parkhurst, or 
a journal like the New York Kvening Post, 
voice their preference for Mr. Joseph Choate 
in terms that imply that Mr. Platt is to be 
fought and not conciliated or supplicated, 
and the ‘Republican journalists and party 
leaders, either by their silence or slurs, let 
it be seen how little independence they 
have, 

We have long wondered how a State with 
as many Christian citizens as Pennsylvania 
could tolerate such misrepresentation iu the 
United States Senate. We cannot explain 
the mystery now, but are glad to see the 
United Presbyterian of Pittsburg speak- 
ing out to its constituency in unmistakable 
terms: 

We refuse to be driven as cattle, to be held 

as seris, to be domineered over by political 
managers, or to be regarded only as a part of 
the framework to hold together a political 
machine, Oar great State is dishonored, It 
does not have the place in the national legis- 
lation which of right belongs to it. We have 
not sought out and kept in place statesmen 
whose wisdom would command the respect of 
all the country. And at home we have seen 
the most reckless legislation, and are made to 
feel the rapidly increasing burdens of tax- 
ation, and all because we have allowed the 
control of public affairs to pass into the bands 
of men who have neither the statesmanship 
nor the public spirit to give them the proper 
qualifications for their positions. 
This deliverance, and the spirited opposi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Business Men’s 
League tu Mr. Quay’s further dominance, 
show that a ferment is at work, which in 
time may produce asadly needed revolution. 
The American Federation of Labor. 

The annual meeting of this largest organ- 
ization of wage-earners in this country, held 
in Cincinnati last week, was notable for its 
decision to co-operate heartily with all 
other organizations which favor one day’s 
rest in seven; for its reindorsement, by a 
vote of 1,915 to 362, of the free coinage of 
silver at a sixteen to one theory; and for its 
deliberate, formal criticism of our judiciary, 
and recommendation that hereafter legisla- 
tive decree—not judicial interpretation of 
the constitutionality of law—shall be final. 
To this pass have some recent decisions of 
Federal courts brought us, and yet howim- 
perfectly do such men appreciate the Ameri- 
can spirit if they really think that we, one 
of the most conservative peoples on earth, 
are going to put life and property at the 
disposal of legislators, most of whom are 
partisans, and few of whom are trained in 
discerning the equities of contentions that 
ce me before them. Ways of disciplining 
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judges without abolishing the judiciary 
have been ‘found in the past, and will be 
again. 

Municipal Betterment. 

The ratification by the stockholders of 
the West End Railroad of the compact with 
the city of Boston, to which we referred 
last week, settles satisfactorily and equi 
tably Boston’s most pressing local prob- 
lem. The municipal elections on the 15th 
showed mixed results on the license ques- 
tion, Lynn changing to the license column, 
Boston voting liceps2 but by a smaller 
majority, and Cambridge giving the largest 
no license majority in its history. Lynn’s 
election of a Populist as mayor is not as 
significant an event as some have made it 
out to be. Peculiar local conditions caused 
it. Cambridge elected a Negro as alderman. 

New York’s aldermen have been forced 
by the clamor of people and press to re- 
scind their gift of a franchise to a fuel gas 
company, and if it is granted again it will be 
on terms far more just to the taxpsyers. 
Governor Morton has appointed W. W. Ol- 
cott as district attorney in Colonel Fellows’s 
place. He is a young, untried but well- 
meaning lawyer, who, if his purpose be 
right and keeps so, can aid greatly the work 
of reform. Too often in past days the de- 
partment has been in collusion both with a 
c rrupt police force aud the criminal classes. 

Minneapolis is on the verge of an earth- 
quake. Already its city clerk has fled, two 
of its aldermen have been indicted, and 
bribery and corruption on every hand are 
coming to the light. For several months 
evidence of the most damaging character 
has been quietly gathered by agents em- 
ployed by a few of the leading business 
men of the city. As might be expected, 
Rev. D. N. Beach is to the front, calling for 
courageous action, pertinacity in ferreting 
out and dealing with the guilty, and a civic 
uprising which will redeem the fair fame of 
the city and put an end to misrule. 

Relief for Armenians. 

Up to date, Armenian’s only relief bas 
come through the action of individuals 
charitably inclined. The Powers of Europe 
have not acted save as they may have in- 
timated that massacre must cease. But 
no reforms in administration have been 
wrought and nothing has been done to war- 
rant the Armenian merchant in re-stocking 
his warehouse or the Armenian farmer in 
sowing his grain. Our consul at Erzroom, 
writing Nov. 21 in a letter just made public 
by the State Department, puts the number 
of orphans at 50,000 and adds: 


German charitable or religious societies are 
preparing to establish industrial — asy- 
lums at Oorfa, Cesarea and elsewhere, and 
the Kaiserswerth deaconesses of Germany 
have made provision for receiving Armenian 
orphans at Smyrna and thirty have been sent 
there from here. The British Government 
or its ambassador at Constantinople has in- 
itiated a movement leading toward settling a 
number of widows and their children on the 
island of Cyprus, more particularly, at pres- 
ent, at least, those within the province of 
Erzroom, which number in the cities of 
Erzroom, Erzingen and Baibourt 2,049 who 
are without means and are recipients of relief. 


Here is official corroboration of the ex- 
tent of the need, and gratifying news tell- 
ing of interest in the work in Europe. 
Relief funds for the Armenians gathered in 
Germany are ceming in now, thanks chiefly 
to the labors of Dr. Lopsius, concerning 
whom the latest news is that he is making 
the round of the universities interesting 
students ard professors in the charity 
which he has at heart. The Catholics of 
Venice are also collecting funds with the 
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blessing and encouragement of Cardinal 
Sarto. Nor are some of the people of Rus- 
sia wholly indifferent to the fate of the Ar- 
menians still living. Thus the St. Peters- 
burg Viedomosti has recently published the 
following appeal: 

Peace and rest to the dead who have gone 
into the next world with wide-open, horror- 
staring eyes. They are, perhaps, the happi- 
est of all the Turkish Armenians, But even 
is this to be permitted? Three thousand 
corpses in Constantinople alone, and in all 
the Ottoman Empire not less than 100,000 mur- 
ders in one year! Verily, if the hellish suffer- 
ings endured on this earth are at an end for 
the dead, still there are those living of whom 
many probably prefer death to their present 
existence. Europe is now fully decided that 
all the subjects of Turkey shall have better 
days, and that if these evil doings occur again 
—even in the smallest degree—or, more cor- 
rectly, do not cease (because every day means 
fresh tortures for the imprisoned and starv- 
ing), the authors of these misdeeds should re- 
ceive their deserts. From a united Europe 
there is no hiding. 

The Situation in the Far Orient. 

The veteran missionary in China, William 
Ashmore, writing to The Watchman, sums 
up the situation in China thus, referring to 
the new treaty between China and Russia: 
‘* Russia has gained extraordinary privi- 
leges and Chinese statesmen have made 
fools of themselves. ... They have se- 
cured a right to run their railroad in two 
or three directions through Chinese terri- 
tory; to have their men of-war possess the 
freedom of a Chinese port of rendezvous, 
repairs and supplies; and to establish armed 
garrisons on Chinese territory to protect 
railway stations. ... What now will Eng- 
land do? What can she do?... Things 
have gone too far. . . . From Roman Cath- 
olic (French) and Greek Church ascendancy 
we expect nothing, and not even fair treat- 
ment.’’ Reports from the missionaries of 
the American Board supplement and in- 
dorse this statement, and it conforms to all 
we have read in our foreign exchanges. 
China has been overreached; her one pro- 
gressive statesman, Li Hung Chang, has 
been humiliated and disgraced since his 
return, Europe and America’s favor being 
the occasion if not the cause of his disci- 
pline by those who are jealous of him. 
Fortunately there are signs of rebellion 
among the people and a revolt against the 
present dynasty, and China’s internal re- 
generation may come along this line. 

Japan unquestionably has designs upon 
the Philippines and Hawaii, and the officials 
of the latter republic now in this country 
do not hesitate to admit that their errand is 
one that has for its purpose opening the 
eyes of responsible men here to the grave 
peril in which their home government is 
placed by the ever-increasing influx of Jap- 
anese and the rights guaranteed to them by 
treaty. Wefind in The Friend of Honolulu, 
the organ of the Christians of Hawaii, the 
following significant statement: 


It may be possible for a planter who thinks 
only of immediate dividends to desire the 
continued importation of Asiatic contract la- 
borers. But every patriotic citizen of Hawaii 
who desires her destiny to be a noble one 
must crave annexation to the United States 
as speedily as may bs, in order to bir out this 
influx of Asiatics and determine our future as 
a home of the white race. 


NOTES. 

The British Government is purchasing corn 
in this country to be shipped to India to re- 
lieve the sufferers from famine. 

Herrmann, the necromancer and prestidigi- 
tator, who died last week, had rendered good 
service to society by his exposure of the trick- 
ery of spiritualistic ‘‘ mediums,” and his 
demonstration that what they attributed to 
‘* spirit’’ he could duplicate by sleight of hand. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle in his an- 
nual report reiterates his plea for a retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, and denies that new 
revenue legislation is necessary. ‘‘ What is 
most needed,” he says, ‘‘at present is not 
more taxes, but more economy in appropria- 
tions and expenditures.” 

An earthquake, the most violent ever expe- 
rienced in Great Britain, caused great alarm 
and much damage last week. In the old days 
this might have been interpreted by the God- 
fearing and liberty-loving as an omen of 
God’s displeasure at Britisb supineness in 
dealing with Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

Nearly 14,000,000 votes were cast in the 
recent national election, 1,813,124 more than 
in 1892. Of these Mr. McKinley had 7,109 480 
and Mr. Bryan 6,508,681. The important fact 
concerning these figures, which no one can de- 
termine absolutely, is, how far was each can- 
didate’s vote the result of party discipline, and 
how far the result of intelligent assent to the 
principles for which he stow%? 

Henry L. Pierce, ex-mayor of Boston and 
ex-congressman, who died last week, was so 
independent and uncorruptible in his conduct, 
personal and official, that Wendell Phillips 
said of him that “if Diogenes were to come to 
Boston in search of an honest man he could 
find him in the mayor’s chair.””’ As a manu- 
facturer he stood on this principle: ‘I am not 
indifferent to the making of money, but I care 
more for the making of a good article than I 
do for the pecuniary returns from it.’’ He 
was a noble, generous, useful citizen and his 
name will ever be honored. 


The Dawes Commission has induced the 
Choctaws to assent to the relinquishment of 
tribal government within eight years, the al- 
lotment of lands and transfer of criminal jur- 
isdiction to Federal courts. This great tri- 
umph of Senator Dawes and his associates 
will have weight as a precedent when the 
commission comes to deal with the other 
tribes after the holidays. The House Ccm- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has reported favor- 
ably on the bill to create a board of Indian 
commissioners, three in number, who shall 
draw generous salaries and hold office four 


years. 
—_——S 


IN BRIEF. 


The dainty and tasteful cover in which our 
Handbook for 1897 appears predisposes every 
one in its favor, and, judging by the com- 
mendations which are already reaching us, 
its contents are more satisfactory than ever. 
A prominent official in one of our benevolent 
societies, who travels widely, writes: ‘‘ The 
service you are rendering by this annual pub- 
lication is of immense value, not only to us 
in our missionary work, but all over the field 
where I visit, and where I hear commenda- 
tions of the warmest kind.”’ A pastor tells of 
the usefulness of this little manual in acquaint- 
ing those not bred in a Congregational atmos- 
phere with the history and principles of our 
denomination. 





Those who live most like God find it easiest 
to believe in the incarnation of his Son. 





The Congregational Clubs are this week per- 
forming the annual feat of landing the Pil- 
grims. It is a pleasant task indeed—rather 
easier than it was in 1620. 





In the various plans for aggressive work 
which the churches are invited to consider 
for the opening weeks of 1897 the foremost 
place may well be given to secret prayer. 





For the bevefit of several who seem to be in 
doubt, we would state that copies of the new 
missionary monthly, Congregational Work, 
mav te. btained by addressing to care of the 
B: ble House, New York. 





Ia the little village in Scotland which Ian 
Maclaren has immortalized as Drumtcchty, 
with a population cf only 500 persons, there 
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are four churches. The wastes of money 
through sectarian divisions are as great in 
Scotland as in America. 





The good news comes by telegraph just as 
we are going to press that Colorado College 
needs only $21,000 in order to meet the condi- 
tions of the Pearsons bequest. A week from 
today marks the expiration cf the time which 
has been set by Dr. Pearsons. May the next 
seven days witness a great inpouring of gifts. 





The Book of the Pilgrimage lacks only one 
thing and that is the ability to utter its thanks 
for the many compliments that are being 
showered upon it, so we take upon ourselves 
the pleasant civility. We suspect that the 
book appreciates especially the kind words 
spoken by persons who are themselves book 
makers and book writers of high degree. 





Mazy inquiries and letters which would 
otherwise have appeared in columns of Glean- 
ings during the last few weeks have been 
crowded out by the pressure of other matter 
incident to this season. Some of them, we 
hope, may yet find place before interest in 
them has passed away. A like reason ex- 
plains the omission of many items of news 
from the churches we have received. 





In the Church of England there seems to be 
considerable excitement over Canon Free- 
mantle and Archdeacon Wilson because of 
their advocacy of the doctrine of evolution. 
A recent largely attended meeting at St. 
James Hall, London, passed resolutions call- 
ing on the Lambeth Synod, which is to meet 
next year, to condemn such teaching. It will 
probably be easier for the synod to condemn 
the teaching than the teachers. 





At the recent symposium of ministers in 
New York City on the daily press, the opinion 
was expressed that if merchants would re- 
frain from advertising in Sunday papers one 
of the most weighty motives for printing them 
would be removed. We recently noted the 
fact that R. H. Stearns & Co., one of the most 
prominent dry goods houses in Boston, does 
not advertise in Sunday papers. To that firm 
we are glad to add the names of Chandler & 
Co. and Gilchrist & Co. 





Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, in ad- 
dressing the Merchants’ Club of Boston last 
week, pointed out the deplorable waste of 
manhood and moral power in much of the 
present social structure, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that the waste product of the fash- 
ionable club was quite as poisonous as the 
waste product of the North End lodging 
house. As the descendant of one of Boston’s 
most famous merchants of the old school, he 
with great propriety asked his hearers to be 
vigilant lest they become mere business men 
and either ignorant of or indifferent to the 
claims of the Christian Church. 





This same bishop, by the way, in The 
Church Standard, comes to the defense of the 
younger Episcopal clergy and the Episcopal 
divinity schools. He dissents absolutely from 
Bishop White of Indiana, who recently af- 
firmed that most of the recently ordained 
clergymen “have an inordinate longing for 
the most attractive parish possible,’ or that 
‘* they are led by the higher criticism to doubt 
more of the Bible than they believe,’ and he 
concludes thus: 

From an intimate knowledge, during twelve 
years, of a body of young men preparing for, 
or justin, holy orders, I am glad to say that 
in preparation and efficiency I believe they 
are the peers, and in spiritual life and conse- 
cration the superiors, of any class of men in 
any calling. 





The Connecticut General Association, by 
voting to arrange its tables of churches ac- 
cording to post offices instead of towns, has 
put a difficult task on the State registrar or 
on some one else, for those tables must be 
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readjusted to conform to those of other States 
ip order to be put into the Year-Book. To 
arrange the tables of many of the other States 
according to the new plan proposed for Con- 
necticut would be impracticable. The associ- 
ation discussed the question of economy in 
church statistics. It might perhaps with ad- 
vantage follow the plan of several States 
whose tables are printed from the forms of 
the Year-Book, thus savivg the cost of com- 
position. 





Dr. Pentecost informs our London editor 
that he is considering seriously his call to 
Yonkers, N. Y. His attachment to his Lon- 
don congregation is strong, and the unani- 
mous opposition of his session to his going 
makes the decision still more difficult. He 
may not announce it before the end of the 
year. Special interest is lent to this possible 
severance of ties between Marylebone Church 
and Dr. Pentecost, because of the part which 
Dr. John Watson had in consummating them. 
He acted as“ pleader ” for Dr. Pentecost three 
years ago when the presbytery was inclined 
to thwart the desire of the Marylebone peo- 
ple to have Dr. Pentecost for their pastor. 





North Dakota Congregationalists are plum- 
ing themselves a little on what they consider 
their share in the sound money victory in 
that State, And their utterances on this point 
chime with the sentiments expressed in the 
article in last week’s issue by Superintendent 
Herrick of Minnesota. Our North Dakota 
friends, by the way, are disposed naturally to 
take advantage of the confidence engendered 
in North Dakota among Eastern men of 
wealth. President Simmons of Fargo, for in- 
stance, writes us, enumerating certain specific 
wants of his college which he thinks ought to 
appeal to the Christian publicin view of North 
Dakota’s stand against the lottery and for 
temperance and sound money. On the other 
hand, President Penrose of Whitman argues 
that the defeat of the sound money cause in 
Washington shows the absolute importance 
of economic education for the West. There 
seems to be no aspect, either of defeat or vic- 
tory, out of which a Western college presi- 
dent cannot construct an argument for the 
bestowment of gifts upon the institution dear 
to his heart. And why shouldn’t he thus ar- 
gue? And why, moreover, shouldn’t people 
listen ? 

oe - 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Professor Wright's Lowell Institute Lectures. 

Intellectual and appreciative, if not large, 
audiences are attending Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright’s course of ten lectures on the Sci- 
entific Aspects of Christian Evidences. The 
earlier ones on Limits of Scientific Thought, 
The Paradoxes of Science, Darwinism and 
Design, etc., were necessarily more ab- 
struse than the later lectures dealing with 
the evidences of the four gospels, although 
Dr. Wright claims that in treating of the 
human elements we are studying scientific 
aspects no less than when we are on more 
pronounced scientific ground. Mediate Mir- 
acles, such as the division of the Red Sea 
and the destruction of Sodom, was the sub- 
ject of one of the most interesting lectures 
in the course, given three weeks ago. Last 
week’s addresses on Internal Evidences of 
the Early Date of the Four Gospels and 
Newly Discovered External Evidences of 
Their Early Date were particularly helpful 
and enjoyable. Dr. Wright spoke in a 
pleasant, conversational tone, without man- 
uscript—an unusual thing for a Lowell In- 
stitute lecturer—developing his subject sim- 
ply and logically and driving home his 
points as well as enlivening his discourse 
by apt illustrations, Hise array of convinc- 
ing scientific facts, his impartial treatmert 
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and reverent handling of his subject leave a 
strong impression on his hearers and make 
it evident that science and Christianity are 
not irreconcilable. The course ends this 
week with two lectures on The Science of 
Textual Criticism and Positive Results of 
Cumulative Evidence. 

Southern Colleges and Their Advocates. 

Boston is a good friend to Southern insti- 
tions and the autumn and early winter have 
witnessed several noteworthy gatherings in 
the interest of schools that are already quite 
strongly intrenched in the affections of 
Northern givers. Berea had a field night in 
Trinity Church not long ago, and President 
Frost was fortunate enough to secure as one 
of the leading speakers Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt who, as was to be expected, based 
his appeal on the broadest grounds. Booker 
T. Washington and his principal assistant 
at Tuskegee have also been in this vicinity 
and Trinity Church was again the rallying 
place for the friends of the institution who 
were made to understand by Drs. Gordon, 
Donald and others that its needs were never 
more pressing and its work never more en- 
couraging. President Horace Bumstead of 
Atlanta was tendered a delightful reception 
the other afternoon by the Boston Atlanta 
University Association at the University 
Art Club rooms, and he has been heard, 
also, at the Twentieth Century Club and 
elsewhere. These earnest and consecrated 
laborers in behalf of the negro race repre- 
sent in themselves a high degree of culture, 
tact and Christian consecration. They take 
the generous attitude toward one another 
and certainly there ought to be in New Eng- 
land a sufficient constituency for each and 
all. They appeal not only to Congregation- 
alists but to Episcopalians and Unitarians. 
Their work is distinctively religious in its 
motive and purpose and we are glad that so 
much Congregational money has already 
been invested in plants that yield so large a 
dividend. 

While referring to educational institu- 
tions mention may fitly be made of the 
recent annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Ilartford Seminary. It draws 
its members from eastern New England, 
and its annual dinner is always an occasion 
of good cheer and of the renewal and deep- 
ening of interest in the alma mater. The 
gathering last week Monday was favored 
with the presence of Prof, A. R,. Merriam, 
and it discussed pulpit preparation, in- 
tellectual and spiritual. The latter phase 
of the subject was treated in an admirable 
paper by Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, who 
was again re-elected president; and the 
tenor of the proceedings, as well as the 
entire spirit of the gathering, gave evi- 
dence of the strong hold which the semi- 
nary maintains upon its sons. 

The Subway up to Date. 

If the people who bitterly bewail the 
present wretched condition of our streets 
could make a tour through that portion of 
the subway which is approaching comple- 
tion, their complaints would be turned into 
exclamations of surprise and delight. About 
500 permits are granted daily to those who 
wish to inspect this marvelous piece of en- 
gineering. Among recent visitors have been 
delegations from various municipalities, one 
from distant Honolulu, for the fame of this 
undertaking has gone out to the ends of the 
earth. Only one other city in the world— 
Budapesth—has a true subway, all other un- 
derground modes of transit being in the 
orm of tunnels. The one in Boston is far 
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more extensive than the one in Budapesth, 
being several feet higher and wider and 
traversing a larger area. Entering the open- 
ing on the Public Garden and walking as 
far as Park Street Church, one is astonished 
at the spaciousness of this great subterra- 
nean passage. At the junction of Tremont 
and Boylston streets, where this loop joins 
the main line, there is a sub-subway, thus 
avoiding ail danger from grade crossings. 
At regular intervals are immense ventilat- 
ing chambers of solid masonry, in which 
huge fans will be kept in constant motion 
by electricity for the purpose of supplying 
fresh air. The side walls, which are a se- 
ries of concave surfaces resembling corru- 
gated iron, are faced with enameled brick 
of a beautiful cream color, The massive 
brick arches overhead and the strong iron 
girders give a sense of security sufficient to 
reassure the mosttimid soul. It is expected 
that cars will run along this loop line by 
next summer, and by the end of two years 
we shall have asystem of underground tran- 
sit in operation unparalleled elsewhere. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Volunteers. - 

Chicago has been favored with another 
visit from Mrs. Ballington Booth. No mat- 
ter under what auspices she comes she is 
always welcome. Her earnestness and elo- 
quence attract large numbers. Last Sun- 
day she spoke three times. Her special 
plea was for prisoners—those still in con- 
finement and those just released. No al- 
lusions have been made to the causes which 
led to a separation from the Salvation 
Army, and no efforts are made to inter- 
fere in any way with the work of the 
army. Mrs. Booth says that the Volunteers 
now have over 400 commissioned officers 
and more than 200 organized posts. This 
growth has been secured in eight months. 
The Salvation Army is also exhibiting in- 
creased energy. It, too, is looking after 
prisoners, It believes with Mr. Moody and 
Mrs. Booth that their spiritual condition is 
far from hopeless. Mrs. Booth says that 
she believes that fully eighty per cent. of 
those who in prison profess conversion be- 
come, when released, respectable members 
of society. No wonder she names the home 
provided for them Ilope Hall. 

Sunday Experiences. 

First of all there were the usual number 
of fights and murders, Five persons were 
either shot dead or dangerously wounded. 
Not a day passes, to say nothing of a night, 
when some one is not held up or robbed. 
No wonder that there are calls for univer- 
sity settlements, mission Sunday schools and 
churches in neglected portions of the city. 
Yet the hold-ups and the murders do not 
take place, as a rule, in the poorer parts of 
the city. It would seem as if the arm of 
the law might be strong enough to prevent 
the reign of crime under which we are now 
living. No one seems inclined to blame the 
mayor for these crimes or to suggest any 
plan by which their number is to be dimin- 
ished. Still, Monday morning’s papers con- 
tain a great deal of food for thought. 

A Great Event. 

This was the opening to the public, Dec. 
15, of the new home of the Chicago Histor- 
ical Society. It stands at the corner of 


Dearborn Avenue and Ontario Street. It is 
Romanesque in architecture and imposing 
in its appearance. It is as nearly fire proof 
as a building can be. No wood has been 
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employed either in its construction or its 
equipment. Its total cost has been $180,000. 
It is lighted with electricity, and is furnished 
with every convenience for the storing and 
use of books, pamphlets, newspapers and 
manuscripts. It has a museum, also, for 
relics, and on its walls are to be hung the 


portraits of the men who have made the. 


history of the Northwest and of Chicago. 
Ornamented with smilax, palms and potted 
plants and filled with a brilliant company 
of men and women interested in the objects 
for which the society exists, the rooms of 
the newly dedicated edifice presented a 
scene on dedication evening which no one 
present can ever forget. The social hour 
was followed by literary exercises, First 
came the address by the president, Edward 
G. Mason, to whose untiring energy and 
foresight the splendid results we now wit- 
ness are chiefly due, then a paper which 
dealt in reminiscences by Dr. N. S. Davis, 
one of three survivors of the founders of 
the society, then an address by Hon. George 
E. Adams, who spoke of the place the soci- 
ety should fill in the future. 

But the address of the evening, both in 
matter and style, was that of the presi- 
dent. It was historical and descriptive 
in its character. Forty years ago last April 
twelve gentlemen met to form a society 
which should have for its object the collec- 
tion and preservation of historical material 
relating to Chicago and the Northwest. 
The legal existence of the society is reck- 
oned from Feb. 7, 1857. It then had nine- 
teen corporate members. It began its work 
in a single room in the heart of the city. 
In November, 1868, in what was then thought 
to be a fireproof building costing more than 
$57,000, the society dedicated its home to his- 
torical research. There were at that time 
more than 100,000 books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts in the library, some of them 
—for example, the original of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, for which $3,000 had 
been paid by Hon. Thomas B. Bryan—of 
almost priceless value. This proclamation 
was intrusted to the society for safety. 
Materials pertaining to the history of the 
Northwest and Canada had been gathered 
which cannot be duplicated. In 1871 all 
these treasures were destroyed by fire. Un- 
daunted by this loss the society began its 
work again, but the collection, with a few 
exceptions, was destroyed in the fire of 1874. 
It seemed impossible to do anything more 
but after a time the members of the society 
rallied. Such men as Hon, I. N. Arnold and 
Hon. Elihu Washburne identified them- 
selves with it as its presidents. Men like 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons, W. G. Hibbard, and 
generous women like Mrs, C. J. McCormick 
and the Misses Skinner responded freely to 
appeals for money. 

Many precious relics have been wrought 
into the new edifice, In the massive fire- 
place of the main hall there is stone from 
the old court house and the depot of the 
Illinois Central, which were destroyed by 
fire in 1871. The society is rich in por- 
traits and in manuscripts. Its library, al- 
though not yet large, is rapidly growing 
and is very valuable. Its files of news- 
papers are valuable, also. The rooms will 
be open to the public on certain days of 
the week, but will be accessible to students 
at any time. It is hoped that in its beauti- 
ful hall many instructive lectures will be 
given, and that its literary treasures will be 
constantly consulted. 


Chicago, Dec 19. FRANKLIN. 
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The Lost Christ; A Christmas Story. 


Once upon a time, and that time not very 
long ago, there lived in a large city in the 
Eastern States a man whom, for conven- 
ience sake, we shall call the Deacon. This 
particular Deacon was, as is not uncommon 
with the order, a righteous man; nay, more, 
he was even a good man. He had a certain 
orderliness of life, a clear-voiced and some- 
times despotic conscience, and a tendency 
to look at matters from the intellectual 
rather than the emotional point of view. 
But a good deal of the asperity and angu- 
larity of his forefathers had disappeared. 
His religion was not any sounder but it was 
a little sweeter than theirs-had been. He 
was more accustomed to begin his prayers 
with ‘“‘ Our Father, which art in heaven,” 
than with those long polysyllables of adora- 
tion which had formerly been the common 
exordium of supplication. Without being 
sucked into the Unitarian movement, which 
had received such an impulse from the 
sweet spirit of Channing and the impetuous 
zeal of Theodore Parker, he had, neverthe- 
less, been so far influenced by it that he 
was inclined to make much of the human 
side of Christ. There was no lack of rever- 
ence towards the Saviour, but the reverence 
was more that which goes out towards char- 
acter than that which is exacted by author- 
ity. To him Christ was the life center, and 
all the tenderness of his strong nature went 
out to meet his Lord. 

With this change in general religious tone 
came a certain relaxation in regard to the 
details of life. He was not disinclined to 
the beautiful in worship. He could see no 
sin in set\ing apart for the service of Christ 
a building of noble architecture and chaste 
ornamentation. That Christ was born ina 
stable was no reason why there should be 
no room for him now in palaces and tem- 
ples. 

He was a Sabbath keeper, but he sought, 
and not in vain, to make the Lord’s Day a 
day of gladness in his home. He was even 
disposed to make a good deal of Christmas 
Day. He knew that his ancestors had been 
disposed to treat the observance of all such 
days as papistical and leading to error, but 
the birth of Christ into this world had come 
to mean so much to him that he could not 
endure that other birthdays should be com- 
memorated and this birthday, the birthday 
of all time, passed over in silence. It is 
true that at first his conscience rather re- 
belled against the observance of a day 
which, perhaps after all, was not the ac- 
tual anniversary of the advent, but con- 
cluded that it was better to keep Christ- 
mas on the wrong day than not keep it at 
all. 

So it came to pass that Christmas was a 
right royal day in his home. Christmas 
Eve was a sort of high fever in the family. 
No wonder, then, that after the good Dea- 
con had retired his sleep should have been 
disturbed by dreams, nor that being a man 
of orderly life his dream should be charac- 
terized by a certain continuity and consist- 
ency. Let us leave him lying there in his 
comfortable chamber, the crib of a little 
child not far from his own bedside, and just 
across the hall the bedroom, stocking hung, 
where the older children are sleeping, and 
follow that dream soul in its strange jour- 
neyings up and down the city. 
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He went out into the street, and as he 
looked about him there was that peculiar 
mingling of the familiar and the unfamiliar 
which we experience in our dream life. It 
was his own city, and yet it was not his 
own. It was his own street, and yet there 
was a strange something about it which he 
was unable to analyze. He saw faces that 
he had seen before, and yet there was a cer- 
tain expression in them that he could not 
explain. He heard voices that he had been 
accustomed to hear, but there was a lack of 
something in the tone—a kind of hollow- 
ness—that affected him with an inexpressi- 
ble sadness. Once or twice he was on the 
point of speaking to a friend, but was re- 
pelled in some unaccountable manner. At 
last he saw coming towards him a good 
Methodist brother, whose church was right 
across the way from his own, and with 
whom he had often walked a block or two 
after the service, comparing notes about 
the sermons of the respective dominies. 
He made up his mind to greet him, so as 
soon as his friend came within arm’s length 
he held out his hand and said in his kindly 
fashion, ‘‘Well, and how do you do, 
brother?”’ 

‘*Brother!’’ replied the other, sharply. 
‘What do you mean? I’m not your 
brother.” 

The Deacon couldn’t help smiling at this 
unexpected turn of humor in his friend, 
who was ordinarily rather a serious man, 
but the smile evoked no responsive smile 
on the angry face. 

‘*What are you laughing at? If I were 
brother to such an ass as you are you may 
be sure I wouldn’t own up to the fact.”’ 

The Deacon’s smile vanished. He was 
not angry, but he felt puzzled. 

‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘you know what I 
mean. I mean brother in Christ.” 

‘* Brother in what?’’ was the astonished 
retort. ‘‘ What are you talking about?’”’ 

‘* In Christ,’’ said the Deacon, and added 
gravely, ‘*Come, brother, it’s all very well 
to jest, but it is about time to stop our fun 
when we come to th*t name,”’ 

‘*‘Thatname!”’ said his companion, ‘‘ who 
ever heard of that name before? ”’ 

‘“What!’’ cried the Deacon. 
never hear of Christ? ”’ 

‘* Never.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m sure you have heard of John 
Wesley.”’ 

‘* John Wesley! Who’s he?” 

‘* Come now, you are a Methodist, are you 
not?’’ 

‘*A Methodist! I never heard of such a 
creature before. If you want to know what 
I am I’m a Theosophist, and I’m just on my 
way to see a mighty Mahatma that came in 
yesterday fromthe Himalayas. So good-by, 
whoever you are. I must hurry on or I will 
be late.” 

To say that the Deacon was astonished is 
to say very little. Never did the sky that 
overarches the city of Boston look down 
upon a man more dazed and dumbfounded 
than he was. He had encountered a won- 
derful phenomenon—a Methodist that didn’t 
know he was a Methodist, a Methodist that 
had never heard of John Wesley, and worst 
of all a Methodist who seemed absolutely 
and utterly ignorant of Christ. It occurred 
to him that his friend must have gone out 
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of his mind, and he wondered whether he 
should not go to the proper authorities and 
see that he was taken in charge. 

After walking some distance he found 
himself in front of a building that he knew 
very well. In it were the offices of the 
American Board of Missions, which he had 
often visited as the bearer of the contribu- 
tions from the church and Sunday school. 
He thought he would go up and see an old 
friend, and by a talk with him dissipate the 
somewhat unpleasant feeling left by his re- 
cent encounter. Coming to the general en- 
try, he was rather surprised to see, instead 
of the time-honored initials, A. B. C. F. M. 
(American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions), quite a different set of let- 
ters, viz, S.S. A. M.S. 

‘“* What!’ he said to himself, ‘ that’s 
strange. It looks as if they had been amal- 
gamating the Sunday School Society and 
the A.M. A. But I never heard anything 
about it. However, I'll go in and inquire.” 

In he went, therefore, and found himself 
at a sort of counter face to face with a man 
who was well dressed and exceedingly po- 
lite, but whose face made a most disagree- 
able impression on his mind, 

‘*Good morning.”’ 

‘*Good morning,’’ replied the Deacon. 
‘“‘T see you have been making important 
changes here.”’ 

‘*In what way?’’ inquired the clerk. 

‘*Why, these used to be the rooms of the 
American Board.” 

‘“*The what?”’ 

‘*The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions—the A. B. C, F. M., 
you know.”’ 

‘* Honestly,” said the clerk, “I haven’t 
the slightest idea what you are talking 
about, It’s the first time in my life that I 
ever heard of any such society. It must be 
something new.”’ 

‘*New!’’ cried the Deacon. ‘‘ New! why 
it’s more than eighty years old. It’s the 
oldest society of the kind in America, It’s 
a strange thing that you should be in the 
Sunday School and American Missionary 
Society.”’ 

“The what?” broke out the astonished 
official. 

‘* Well,’ said the Deacon, ‘‘that’s what 
the letters S. S. A. M. S. stand for, isn’t 
Ny 

‘*T should say not. But I’ll tell you what 
they do stand for—Society for Supplying 
an Agreeable Method of Suicide,’’ 

The Deacon was astonished. He had read 
that in the palmy days of ancient Rome sui- 
cide had come to be looked upon as a kind 
of luxurv by men who had grown weary of 
the world’s pleasures; but to find this piece 
of paganism revived in Boston astounded 
him beyond measure. He stood for a mo- 
ment speechless, then exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely, 
such an institution cannot be tolerated in 
this Christian land.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by a Chris- 
tian land,’”’ said the clerk. ‘‘ Never heard 
of that kind of a country, but I do know 
that this society exists and is doing a splen- 
did business. They thought they had got 
the thing into pretty good shape in old 
Rome, but I guess we are a little ahead of 
them in America. Look! There are some 
of our circulars. Read that one,” and with 
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this he pushed over a very showy sheet for 
the Deacon's inspection. 

The Deacon read it. It was a glowing 
account of the suicide of a fashionable 
young man who had been disappointed in a 
love affair, and, instead of vulgarly blowing 
his brains out, had put an end to himself 
in the most refined and esthetic fashion. 
There was a dashing heading—‘' A Brilliant 
and Most LRecherché Finale’’—and then 
cume the description of the way in which 
the society had, in this particular case, 
turned suicide into a fine art. The affair 
took place in a magnificent chamber, and 
was attended by a splendid company of 
ladies and gentlemen. There was music, 
dancing, refreshments and all the elements 
of a most brilliant social function. The 
interesting victim of the evening, having 
tinished bis last waltz, was conducted to an 
ivory couch, richly upholstered. Silence 
fell upon the assemb'y. A young damsel, 
richly dight, came from a side door bearing 
an amber goblet set with brilliants. K 1eel- 
ing, she offered the potion. The ycurg 
man took it and, as he raised it to his lips, 
there stole forth from an alcove at the op- 
posite end of the room strains of the most 
delicious music. A look of pleasure was 
seen upon the young man’s face, which 
grew in intensity, until his couatenance 
was in a flame of ecstasy. In the very 
climix of dslight he sank gently to a re- 
clining position, and so breathed his last. 

‘There,’ said the clerk, ‘‘what do you 
think of that?”’ 

The D3acon did not stop to answer. 
With a bewildered air he turned and made 
his way to the street. It was beginning to 
dawn upon him that all his life he had 
been living under a tremendous delusion, 
that he had been trusting in and loving a 
Being that the world knew nothing about, 
and that, perchance, had never existed. It 
was a horrible idea and shook him to the 
very center of his life. As be walked along 
he kept asking himself: ‘‘Can this indeed 
be a Christian city? Can this be a Chris- 
tian world? Can it be that the name Christ 
stands for a figment of my own imagina. 
tion, and not fora great fac: ia the history 
ef humani'y?”” The very question was a 
terror to him, and he was in the hight 
of his torture when he noticsd coming 
towards him a well-known professor from 
Harvard University. ‘‘Now,’’ thought he, 
‘*there’s an authority who will set my mind 
at rest.’’ So, composing his features, and 
trying to appear as if nothing unusual were 
on his mind, he accosted the learned gentle- 
man. 

‘*Good morning,” he said; ** it looks as 
if we were to have fine weather for Christ- 
mas.”’ 

The professor seemed a little puzzled, but 
answered, with a smile: ‘‘ It certainly does 
look asif we were going to have fine weather, 
but may I ask what you mean by that pecul- 
iar expression, ‘for Christmas’? What’s 
Christmas?”’ 

The Deaacon’s heartsank. He groaned in 
spirit. His worst fears were apparently to 
be confirmed, and on so high an authority 
as Harvard University. But he was not 
going to giva up yet. He would sift the 


matter through. So) he resumed the con- 
versation and replied to the professor, who 
stood with a puzzled look on his face: 
‘Christmas! What’s Christmas? Why, it 
is the anniversary of the birth of Christ, our 
Saviour.” 

The professor looked none the more en 
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lightened, but was too much of a gentleman 
to smile at the evident distress of his inter- 
Iccutor. He replied, therefore: ‘* Who is 
this Christ, whose anniversary you have 
spoken of? I thought I was fairly familiar 
with the great names of the world, but this 
one must have escaped my notice.”’ 

‘* This,’’ said the Deacon, ‘is A. D. 1895 
—Anno Domini, the year of our Lord 1895 ” 

‘*Indeed!”’ replied the professor. ‘‘ That 
will be news to the people of Bos‘on. To 
us this is A. R. 119—Anno Reipublice, the 
year of the republic 119.”’ 

The Deacon was dumb foramoment. He 
drew a deep breath, however, and went on: 
‘* Did you ever hear of Jerusalem? ” 

‘*O, yes, I’ve been there, It’s rather a 
dirty place, too.”’ 

‘““Did you ever hear of Pontius Pilate?’’ 

‘‘ Yes. He is on the list of Roman proc- 
urators and comes in—let me see—in the 
reign of Tiberius, I think.’ 

The Deacon’s face brightened. Here was 
something like solid footing at last. *‘ Then,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘you must have heard how 
one Jesus of Nazareth was crucified during 
Pilate’s term of ¢ffice in Syria.” 

‘‘No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ There were a 
good many crucified in those days, and of 
course there may have been one of that 
name, but I de not at the present moment 
recollect the name. If you like, though, I 
will look the matter up when I go home.”’ 

‘* Never mind,” said the Dsacon, sadly. 
‘A Jesus that had to be looked up in an old 
book would not be my Jesus.’’ 

‘* Your Jesus!”’ cried the astonished pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ How could he be your Jesus any 
way if he was contemporaneous with Pon- 
tius Pilate?”’ 

The Deacon saw nothing for it but to 
speak right out, and so, in tones fall of 
emotion, he tried to explain to the professor 
who this Christ was, how he had lived, how 
he had died and risen from the dead, how 
he had come to men’s hearts as the message 
of divine love and power, what he had been 
to himself and to his home, and he con- 
cluded, the tears standing in his eyes, ‘I 
thought of him as the Saviour of the world, 
and it seems as if it were all a mistake and 
a dream,” 

‘*Dream it must have been,’’ said the 
professor, ‘‘ buta beautiful dream. Itseems 
to me that life ought to be a different mat- 
ter to us all if this story of yours had only 
been a reality. Good morning.”’ 

They parted, and the Deacon resumed his 
journey. All hope was gone now and he 
felt as if he wanted to die, and yet he hoped 
against hope. Surely in the great city there 
was some one who had heard of Christ. He 
wou'd walk on, and perchance, without his 
seeking, the name would be brought to his 
ears. As he was thus meditating he heard 
a confused noise in a house close by—a 
noise of struggling, scuffing, screaming and 
horrib‘e bellowings. Thinking there must 
be sme foul play, he pushed the door open 
and dashed into the room from whicb the 
sounds came. There his eyes fell upon a 
startling spectacle. Two men had just been 
exerting their utmost strength to bind a 
raving maniac, while in a corner of the 
room stood a woman with face bruised and 
bleeding, and a group of children whose 
looks indicated the extremity of terror. 

‘* What’s the matter?”’ cried the Deacon. 

“The matter!’’ said one of the mep, 
roughly. ‘* This man is mad, and this is 
the fourth or fifth time within a year that 
he bas all but murdered his family."’ 
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‘* Well,”’ said the Deacon, ‘why in the 
world don’t you put him in the asylum?” 

‘‘The what?” exclaimed the two men 
simultaneously. 

‘* The asylum—the lunatic asylum. Every 
Christian country has lunatic asylums.” 

The men looked at each other. They 
looked at the J)-acon suspiciously, then 
looked at each other significantly. At last 
one of them touched his head and said 
s)mething about ‘‘another of the same 
sort.’’ 

‘*Good heavens!”’ thought the Deacon, 
‘‘they evidently think I am out of my 
mind!’ And with that he fushed back 
into the street. After walking a little dis- 
tance he noticed the sign of a famous music 
store, aud, remembering that he intended 
to make a friend a Christmas present of one 
of the great oratorios, he went in to make 
the purchase. 

‘*Good afiernoon,’’ he said to the lady 
clerk. 

‘*Good afternoon.’ wasthe reply. ‘t‘ What 
ean I do for you, sir?”’ 

‘“T would like to see some of the best 
editions of the Messiah.”’ 

‘*The Messiah!’’ said the young lady. 
Is that a new production?” 

‘*O,no! no! The Messiah—Handel’s Mes- 
siah—the great oratorio by the famous Ger- 
man composer.”’ 

‘*O!” exclaimed the fair clerk, ‘‘ youarea 
foreigner, I see. You had better go over to 
——’s store. They make a specialty of for- 
eign works.”’ 

This was quite enough for the Deacon. 
In Boston to b> thought a foreigner be- 
cause he had asked for the Messiah! The 
music of the world and no ‘*He was de- 
spised and rej‘c:ed of men!’’ He began 
to see how much more than a personal ca- 
lamity was the nonexistence of Christ. It 
was a Cisaster to song. It brought an 
awful beggary into the realm of music, It 
left every organ, every stringed instrument, 
every glorious buman voice the poorer, It 
meant eternal silence to the world’s most 
majestic strains. 

R using himself from his reverie he found 
himself entering the p orer quarter of the 
city. He was passing a rather m‘serable 
dwelling when a sad-!ooking map, evidently 
attracted by acertain kindliness that never 
left the D .acon’s face, caught him by the 
sleeve and said: ‘Would you mi2d com- 
ing in here for a moment?” 

** What’s the matter?”’ 

‘‘ There’s a young man here very sick.”’ 

This was quite enough. The Deacon 
went ip, climbed a broken stairway and was 
ushered into a bare looking room where, on 
a wretched pallet, lay a young man in the 
first stages of a dangerous fever. 

‘‘Daar me!’ said the Deacon, * this looks 
serious. Where are your friends?’’ 

‘“In the O'd Country,’’ replied the sick 
lad 

** And have you no money? ”’ 

‘None, If this man hadn’t divided up 
with me I don’t know what I should have 
done.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, ‘‘ the best way for me to do 
is to get acab and send you to the hospital.” 

** And what's that, sir?’’ said the man at 
his side. 

‘“*Why, don’t you know what a hospital 
is? Itis an institution founded by benevo- 
lent people for the care of the sick. They 
are to be found in every Christian land.” 

The word * Christian’’ had scarcely passed 
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the Deacon’s lips wh:n the situation flashed 
upon him. No Christ, no hospital, 

‘*T see you don’t understand me. Per- 
haps I am mistaker. Perhaps there is no 
Christ. Still, for his sake,’’ said the D:a 
con, tremulously, ‘for the sake of what he 
was to me once take this and spend it in the 
best way for your friend.’’ And he handed 
the man a twenty-dollar bill. 

It was nearly dark as he came into the 
street and pursued his journey. Soon he 
found himself in the lowest part of the 
city. Ragged women, ruffianly men, ne 
glected children swarmed on every side. 
Saloons were open in great numbers, and 
men and women crowdedinto them. There 
was a vile stench in the air—odors of bad 
liquor combined with odors of unwashed 
humanity. It did not seem quite so strange 
that there should be the absence of Christ 
here, but the thought that there was no 
Christ to come here filled the Deacon’s 
heart with sorrow. There was a tumu!t of 
cursing in the air. The Deacon had always 
had an intense dislike of profanity, but now 
he found himself listening with breathless 
eagerness to the chorus of blasphemy that 
resounded in the street. Epithets the vilest 
smote upon his ears. But still he listened. 
Maledictions the most horrible flew past 
him. But still be listened. Men swore by 
gods and swore by devils. But still he lis 
tened. At last he gaveagroan, ‘ Then,’’ 
said he, ‘‘there can be no Christ, for men 
don’t even swear by him.”’ 

He turned wearily away from this Lope 
less Gehenna and walked on, striking into 
a street that led to the outskirts of the city. 
He was quite unconscious of the direction 
he was taking until he found himself at 
the great gate of the city cemetery. The 
sight revived the greatest sorrow of his life. 
He remembered how once, and only once, 
in the history of his own family, he had 
passel those gates asa mourner. His first 
child, the one who had opened the mysteri 
ous fountain of fatherly love in his breast, 
had died in her fourth year, and had been 
laid away in the greenest part of the great 
Necropolis. Many years had passed since 
that sad day, but all came up before him 
again. He remembered he had thought 
then that there was no sorrow like his sor- 
row, that it was not possible for a human 
heart to suffer more than he was suffering. 
Now, however, he felt that he had reached 
a lower depth. Then he had suffered asa 
Christian, now he suffered as one that had 
no Christ. He had cried then, but there 
had been a Christ to whom he could cry. 
There was no use crying now. His eyes 
were tearless, but his heart was breaking. 
By some means or another, he never thought 
to inquire how, the gate opened, and he 
followed the path until he came to the spot 
where his child lay buried. The night was 
dark. A great wind from the east came 
sighing up from the Atlantic and swept by 
with a dreary, moaning sound. Gigantic 
cloud masses were rolling and writhing up- 
wards to the zenith, blotting out the stars 
one by one, and leaving only the white snow 
to give light. 

The Deacou had just noticed that one 
solitary star was still visible overhead, 
when he found himself at the grave. The 
stone was a simple one. He disliked osten- 
tation anywhere, but most of all at the place 
of burial. He remembered that he had had 
engraved on the marble the words, ‘* Jesus 
said, Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
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kingdom of God.’’ Here then, be thought, 
I shall find at least the name of the Saviour. 
He passed bis hand over the fsca of the 
stone to feel the le'ters, when, to his dis 
may, he found that it was as smooth as if it 
had never been touched by a chisel. He 
was just putting his band into his pocket to 
find a match, when suddenly, from the 
grave itself, tbere shot furth a blue phos 
phorescent flame that waved hither and 
thither, giving light enough to show that 
beneath the name of the child all was blank. 
The Deacon lifted up his eyes in despair, 
only to notice that tbe last star had disap- 
peared and then threw himself upon the 
cold, white ground. 

But strange! It was not cold. It was 
sofcand warm. He opened hiseyes. There 
was dim light around him. Something 
white came gliding towards where he lay. 
A child’s timid voice whispered, ‘‘ Papa!” 

He was too astonished to make reply. 

‘*Papa! Merry Christmas, papa!”’ 

‘‘Christmas!’’ he managed to stammer 
out. ‘Christmas! What’s that?” 

**O, you big silly papa. Don’t you know 
what Christmasis? Why, it’s the day that 
Christ was born.” 

At that moment there came a clash of 
golden and silver belis from the towers of 
Trinity Church across the way, and the 
deacon knew it had been alla dream. A 
little hand now tou:shed his face and was 
suddenly drawn back. 

‘*O, papa! you are crying. 
that Christmas has come? ”’ 

‘* No, my darling, but Iam so glad that 
Christ was born.”’ 

And indeed he was glad. All through 
the day his face shone with the glow of a 
great joy. His wife and children noticed 
it; so did the servants; so did the people 
on the street as he went to church that 
morning, for of course he did go to church. 
Indeed, I think if there had been no service 
that day he would have borrowed the key 
and gone into the church to have a service 
by himself. 

The service he attended was a union serv- 
ice in the Methodist church and it was 
worth a good deal to hear the Deacon sing: 
‘*Hark! the glad sound, the Saviour 
comes,’’ to see the intense interest with 
which he listened to the sermon and the 
lively anxiety he showed lest by any possi- 
bility the collection plate should escape 
him when the offering was being made for 
the General Hospital. It may also be men- 
tioned that on the way out he startled his 
serious Methodist friend by saying to him, 
in a playful manner, ‘* You never heard of 
John Wesley, didn’t you? You don’t know 
you’re a Methodist, don’t you?”’ and then 
bursting forth with a vehemencs not com- 
monly vouchsafed to deacons; ‘* But thank 
God, brother, you know who Christ is!” 


Are you sorry 


———_— 


ADDITIONAL ATTRAOTIONS AT 
HARVARD OHUROH. 

The Christmas season was ushered im at 
Harvard Church, Brookline, last Sunday, 
with special rej>icing, owing to the fact that 
the new organ which has been building for a 
number of weeks was formally dedicated in 
the presence of large congregations. It is a 
splendid instrument, possessing no less than 
2,700 pipes and fitted with all the latest im- 
provements and attachments. The builder, 
George S Hutchins of Boston, has made it an 
altogether suitable representative of the new 
era in organ construction. Its operation by 
electricity puts an end to the laborious me- 
chanical effort which accompanies the use of 


an instrument not thus equipped, while the 
cab‘te couplings permit the removal of the key- 


boards from one part of the church to another 
The organist, Mr. McDougall, takes special 
pleasure in this feature of the instrument. 
Last Sunday, for instance, he sat on the fl or 
of the church at the left of the pulpit ata sufii- 
cient distance from the choir to be able to hear 
them properly and toacc»mpany them to the 
bestadvantage. Thaorgainistin most churches 
being so near the choir bas the least advan- 
tageous location from which to judge their 
work, Mc. McDougall also anticipates much 
satisfaction in testing the almost infinite vari- 
ety of combinations of sounds that the instru- 
ment affords, while its equipment with el+c- 
tricity makes it possible for him to secure 
instantaneous effects. The exterior of the 
organ is chaste and beautiful and its tove is 
rich, full and mellow. It is understood that 
its cost is about $10,000 

Another welcome and notable addition to 
the equipment of the church is the echo oggan, 
placed in the east transept and tested also 
last Suoday for the first time. This is the 
gifs of Joseph R. Winch, a member of the 
church, who, in preference to a memorial win- 
dow to bis wife, chose this form of commemo- 
rating her, Itis specially appropriate in view 
of the fact that sbe was herself a fine musi- 
cian. This echo organ is hardly one-half the 
size of the other instrument and is located 
seventy-five feet from it. Here, again, the 
subtle but powerful force of electricity is 
made to execute the organist’s behests and 
thus he is as complete a master of one instru- 
ment as of the other, and makes one tributary 
to the other. The effect both in connection 
with preludes, interludes and postludes and 
the regular work of the choir is most impres- 
sive. This is the only echo organ in New 
Eoglard and throuzhout the country there are 
not more than balf a dozen. 

The programs last Sunday morning and 
evening were naturally rich in the musical 
element. The Christmas songs and anthems 
were rendered with much beauty by the quar- 
tet and the s‘rains of the two instruments ad- 
mirably supplemented each other. The play- 
ing of Handel’s Pastoral Symphony was one 
of the most telling numbers in the morning 
services. In the evening Dr. Thomas, the 
pastor, preached on Religious Music, and in 
his own scholarly and virile way showed that 
the foundation for the praise of God, whether 
with the voice or on the instrument, is in gen- 
uine soul life. He made a strong plea for the 
highest grade of music, though he would not 
have the preaching side of the service rele- 
gated to a subordinate place. He felt that in 
New Engiand there was a sad lack of partici- 
pation by the congregation in the songs of 
the sanctuary. 

In speaking of recent additions to the in- 
terior of Harvard Church mention should be 
made of a memorial window recently placed 
in position by Mrs. J»hn Reece. Itisin honor 
of her husband, who was a prominent member 
of Harvard Church. The spiritual activity of 
Harvard Church keeps pace with its material 
prosperity. The Brotherhood, an organization 
for men, bolds an attractive and profitable 
meeting once a month, at which questions re- 
lating to the welfare of the nation and the 
kingdom of Christ are discussed. There is 
strong probability that an assistant pastor 
will be called within a few weeks. The 
church last Friday voted to adopt individual 
communion cups. 


oe 


Yale receives $60,000, one of the many 
generous gifts to various objects from the 
late George Bliss. The bequest is to be dis- 
posed of at the discretion of the pres‘dent. 


—_ 


Prof. W. G. Craig of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary has been elected president 
of Center College, Kentucky, from which he 
graduated in 1851. 
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The Home 
OHRISTMAS HYMN. 


BY MARY LOWE DIOKINSON. 


Through the solemn midnight, ringing, 
Falls the sweet, triumphant singing 
Of the choir of God. 
Hear the message they are bringing, 
Hear the answering song upspringing 
From the echoing sod. 


Blessed voice of God’s own angels, 
Echoing word of his evangels, 
Hark! they fall again. 
Balms for wounds and peace for anguish, 
Rest for souls that toil and languish, 
Peace, good will to men. 


From the sad earth’s stricken places 

Lift the tear-worn, furrowed faces ; 
Christ the Lord is born. 

Barn to bear our cross and sadness ; 

Born to change our gloom to gladness ; 
Bring our night to morn. 


His the giving and forgiving, 

Bitter dying, anguished living, 
Cross and pain and smart, 

His the bearing and forbearing, 

Ours the blessing and the sharing 
Of his gracious heart. 


Soft the music grows and tender, 
Loving hearts what can ye render 
To the Christ, your King? 
Praising voices fail and falter, 
What that’s worthy of his altar 
Can his children bring? 


a 


PEAOE ON EARTH. 


But not alone for those who still 
Within the motherland abide 

We deck the porch, we dress the sill 
And fling the portals open wide; 


But unto all of British blood— 

Whether they cling to Egbert’s throne, 
Or, far beyond the western flood, 

Have reared a scepter of their own, 
And, half-regretfal, yearn to win 

Their way back home and fondly claim 
The rightful share 6f kith and kin 

In Alfred’s glory, Shakespeare’s fame— 


We pile the logs, we troll the stave, 
We wait the tidings wide and far, 
And speed the wisb, on wind and wave, 
To southern cross and northern star. 


Yes, peace on earth, Atlantic strand! 


Peace and good will, Pacific shore! 
Acrcss the waters stretch your hand 

And be our brothers more and more! 
Blood of our blood in every clime, 


Race of our race by every sea, . 
To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas tree. 
—Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 


_—>_—_—— 


KEEPING OHRISTMAS TILL IT 
COMES AGAIN. 


BY REV. EDWARD L, PELL. 


This modern city custom of trying to 
squeeze all the sweets of Christmas inside 
of a single day is as unsatisfactory as the 
greedy boy’s effort to swallow a whole 
orange at a gulp. One gets a good deal 
that is indigestible, while most of the juice 
spills through the fingers. In the country 
one knows better: you cut a tiny hole in 
your Christmas orange, put it to your lips, 
settle back in an easy-shair and quietly 
taste it away, if it takes all the winter. 

I once spent a Christmas two months 
long. Indeed I am not sure that it was not 
a good deal longer, for it came in almost 
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without observation, and I was never quite 
sure that it ever went entirely away. It 
was down in the county of Hyde—an al- 
most ideal community hidden away in the 
swamps of the Carolina coast. Here fora 
hundred years and more a group of fine old 
families have sat under their own vine and 
fig tree and read and chatted and looked 
out upon one of the most beautiful lakes in 
the world until their faces have come to re- 
flect its perpetual calm. Naturally in such 
an atmosphere the spirit of the Christmas- 
tide stole in upon us as leaves find their 
way into spring. There was preparation of 
a quiet, thoughtful kind, enough to encour- 
age the genius of the season, but never 
enough to warm the blood of the most en- 
thusiastic to a suspicion of fever, and when 
the day came it was like a handful of flow- 
ers dropped in the lap with a promise of 
more. There was no feverish rushing to 
and fro, as if tomorrow meant the knell of 
happiness. There was no skeleton at their 
feasts labeled ‘‘ Christmas comes but once 
a year.’’ There was no wild extravagance 
of any sort. They had their simple pleas- 
ures which they enjoyed without the fear 
that they would melt or slip from their 
grasp, and when bedtime came they quietly 
put them away till tomorrow. And when 
tomorrow came, because they had not been 
extravagant nor had surfeited or wearied 
themselves, and because they had sought to 
epjoy the spirit of the season rather than 
its ornaments, Christmas was with them 
still with as sweet a taste as it had yester- 
day. 

All the cost and trouble of the two 
months’ easy round of simple entertain- 
ments did not exceed what we townspeople 
usually spend upon the single day we keep 
for Christmas; and yet, though the merry- 
making was so thinly spread, there was 
hardly a day which did not yield the joys 
the world has learned to expect only when 
Santa Claus comes. Of course these good 
people had more time on their hands than 
we have on ours, but I cannot help thinking 
that it was not the abundance of time which 
made their Christmas, but the abundance 
of Christmas spirit which they cultivated 
and imbibed. In their quiet atmosphere 
they had learned to view things in their 
proper perspective and they had found that 
the secret of Christmas juy is not hidden in 
the fatted calf with which we make merry 
(though they did not deny themselves of 
the calf), but in the very atmosphere which 
heaven seems to prepare for the Christmas 
season. They had become acquainted with 
the genius of Christmas and opened their 
hearts wide to its influence. They enjoyed 
the loving companionship which is perhaps 
never sweeter than at the Christmas-tide. 
They found deijight in being generous, in 
quiet efforts to make others happy, in stoop- 
ing tolowly service. They drank deep of the 
spirit of good will which seems to pervade 
all things during the ‘* most human of sea- 
sons.’’ They found as much pleasure in 
the merry greeting as a boy fiuds in his first 
horn and drum. Ina word, they welcomed 
Christmas not as an opportunity to be gen- 
erous for a day, but as a teacher to show 
them how to be generous all the year—how 
to keep Christmas till it comes again. 
While our way of keeping Christmas is not 
without its compensations, there is no 
reason why we should spoil a large part 
of our pleasure in trying to make the most 
of the day simply because it comes but 
once a year. 
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HOW THEY KEPT OHRISIMAS ON 
THE GALATEA. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


It was a cold, sunshiny morning, the day 
before Christmas, on the good ship Galatea, 
bound from Liverpool to New York, and 
two days overdue. Walking briskly up and 
down the deck, with the jolly purser to 
steady her steps, little Barbara Conway, 
going alone to New York under the cap- 
tain’s care, was trying hard to be happy and 
gay and to keep the tears out of her eyes 
because there would be no Christmas tree 
for her and no presents. 

‘*If we had not sailed into the storm we 
would have reached New York by today, 
wouldn’t we?”’ she asked the jolly purser 
for the third time in a half-hour. 

** And you would have had a merry Christ- 
mas, no doubt, with all your friends and a 
big basket full of presents,’’ said the purser. 
‘* But mayhap you will make a jolly day out 
of it here at sea,’’ he added. 

‘‘A merry Christmas on board a ship 
when there isn’t a bit of green or a tree or a 
father or brothers to make presents,’’ and 
Barbara gave a great sob in spite of herself 
for she remembered that last Christmas 
there had been a dear mother, too, 

Just then they stopped near the line that 
divided the second cabin deck from the 
first. The purser looked at the little girl 
gravely as she stood in the golden sunshine 
that was not more golden than her pretty 
curls, and thought she was very snug and 
well cared for in her warm sealskin ulster, 
then he lifted the rope for her to pass under 
and they continued their walk forward to 
the: deck where the steerage passengers, 
men, women and children, some of them 
scantily clad, were trying to keep warm in 
the sunshine. They were nearly all neat- 
looking Germans, and the broad-faced boys 
and girls looked happy and rosy, despite the 
rough passage and their poor quarters. 

‘*Do you know what | am thinking, 
miss,’’ said the jolly purser. “If I werea 
nice little girl about your size, I would 
make a merry Christmas for these young- 
sters, who are far happier now than they 
will be when we get to a strange land.,”’ 

‘* Make a Christmas here,”’ cried Barbara; 
‘why, what would I make it with?” 

But before the purser could answer he 
was called away, or, at least, he seemed to 
think he was called away, and left Barbara 
standing in the midst of the little German 
strangers. She was rather frightened at 
first, but the boys and girls nodded and 
smiled and said something to her in their 
own language, which she could not under- 
stand, but it sounded nice and friendly. 
And one little girl showed her a poor doll 
baby, nothing but a rag-baby, but to hera 
great treasure. They laughed and talked, 
each in her own language, and Barbara felt 
quite comforted when she turned to ge to 
her own part of the deck. 

Barbara was not a selfish child, though 
every one made a great pet of her at home. 
The tiny sealskin purse in her pocket was 
well filled with spending money, but here 
was an occasion where money was of no use 
for buying things. All through the soup 
and fish and dessert, at the lunch table, 
Barbara was thinking and thinking about 
the poor children, and when the children, 
Lulu and Fanny and Johnnie and Tom, 
came ruuning up to her and said, ‘‘Come 
and play shuffleboard with us,’’ she said, 
just as merrily, ‘‘Come and help me get 
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up a merry Christmas for the steerage 
children.” 

Of course they all laughed at the idea, 
which seemed so absurd to them at first, 
but they listened eagerly while Barbara 
unfolded her plans, and were delighted to 
help her, even though they were so bitterly 
disappointed about not getting home to 
Christmas delights themselves. All that 
day and the next they were very busy. 
Long consultations were held in every 
sunny nook and corner of the deck and in 
the saloon. They consulted with the cap- 
tain and the purser and the ship’s cook 
and the stewardess, and some of the moth- 
ers, and, though they worked hard with 
heads and fingers, no one complained of 
weariness, 

It was quite astonishing how bright and 
happy every one seemed when Christmas 
morning dawned, and how every one, even 
those who had scolded most because the 
ship was delayed, wanted to help the chil- 
dren in their plans. The stewards were 
constantly coming to say that Mr. or Mrs. 
Somebody or the second mate or the cabin 
boy would be glad to do one thing or an- 
other to make the evening a success. From 
the cook’s galley issued fragrant odors of 
boiling sugar. Since no confectioner was 
to be found just around the corner, the cook 
had offered to make Everton toffy and some 
other goodies, and several ladies were going 
to make a supply of other candies. 

Away down in the hold, at the bottom of 
her biggest trunk, Barbara had a wonder- 
ful box of lovely perfumed tissue papers 
from Paris, a great store of rose pink, but- 
tercup yellow, rich cardinal and dainty leaf 
greens, and an old Frenchwoman had taught 
her to make beautiful paper flowers. Bar- 
bara took several minutes to think about it 
even after the trunk had been brought up 
from the hold. She tried to convince her- 
self that the children out in the dul, dismal 
steerage would not appreciate the beauty 


_and delicacy of these wonderful French pa- 


pers, but into her mind floated the words of 
a hymn that her mother used to sing: 


I gave my life for thee. 
What hast thou given for me? 


and she jumped up from the floor with a 
bright face, gathered all her treasures in 
her arms and carried them to the large state- 
room where Lulu’s mother lived and where 
the children liked to gather. 

Great excitement prevailed in the steer- 
age Christmas morning when a notice, writ- 
ten in two or three languages, was put up 
announcing that Santa Claus invited all the 
fathers and mothers and children to the big 
cabin, at three bells, to celebrate Christmas 
Day, and the mothers worked all day long 
to put their families in the best possible 
condition for a merrymaking. In the first 
cabin there was great hurrying about and 
whispering and planning. No one said, 
‘* Whata pity that we haven’t this or that!” 
instead, all worked with a will on what they 
did have. Each passenger had been asked 
to contribute at least one gift for the steer- 
age children, and to leave the gifts in 
Lulu’s mother’s stateroom. The children 
were gay with excitement when they saw 
the great piles of packages that came in, 
enough to fill one berth and run over into 
another and another. Even the frosty old 
judge, whom they had hardly dared to ask, 
brought a splendid pocket-knife with five 
blades, and three cunning little boxes with 
a silver American dollar in each. The 
handsome Italian opera singer found a 
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warm muffler and a box of bon-bons, and 
the pale invalid gentleman, who had hardly 
spoken all the way over, contributed some 
curious Japanese whistles, Nearly every 
one brought something pretty or useful. 

At length three bells rang out cheerily a 
long and pretty chime that the boatswain 
had contrived to practice, and before the 
last stroke had sounded every one was 
hastening to the big cabin, from which the 
captain had caused every unscrewable thing 
te be removed. Some one was playing a 
merry march on the piano, and as the steer- 
age children came in, their faces shining 
with pleasure and hard scrubbings, each 
was welcomed with a ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” 
and led to a seat, not alone, but with some 
more favored child to keep him company. 
Then a select choir, which a professional 
musician had volunteered to train as his 
part of the evening’s amusement, sang a 
beautiful Christmas carol. Next, the cap- 
tain made a little speech of welcome, and 
while he was talking there came a furious 
rapping and jingling at the door, and the 
sound of whistles blowing and of some one 
calling, first in German then in English, 
‘*Let me in. Let me in,I say.’’ Barbara 
and Lulu and all the children rushed to- 
gether to the door, and as they opened it in 
bounced the biggest, broadest, jolliest Santa 
Claus—a red-cheeked, big fellow dressed in 
all the pretty, soft, white wool things that 
could be had, and a tall white cap, on which 
the Italian opera-singer’s long white plumes 
were waving. On his back was a heayily 
loaded pack from which suspicious looking 
parcels were peeping, and from a pack un- 
der his chin pretty lace bags made in hearts 
and rounds and boots and ships showed full 
of candies. 

The jolly fellow danced all round the 
room, jingling the tin things that answered 
for bells, singing scraps of Christmas songs 
and tossing his candy right and left until 
every one was supplied. The dear little 
stranger children were so delighted that 
they could do nothing but shout and clap 
their hands. One rosy Gretchen laughed 
until the tears rolled down her fat cheeks. 
When the candies had been distributed, 
Barbara and Lulu and Meena and Gretchen 
went around passing baskets of pink and 
red roses, paper to be sure, but sweet and 
pretty for all that, and each tiny nosegay 
was wired to a sharp wooden toothpick. 
When all the company stuck the flowers in 
their coats and dresses, they presented quite 
a gay and festive appearance. 

Then came the presents, for the strangers 
only. If you had understood German and 
French you might have translated all the 
exclamations, but any one could guess their 
meaning. One little girl fairly cried with 
joy over the lovely French doll, bought for 
an American child but given instead to the 
young traveler who had never known the 
pleasure of such a beautiful possession and 
would never forget it, either. It was the 
same little girl who had shown her rag-baby 
to Barbara. The judge’s handsome pocket- 
knife went to a lad of sixteen who was likely 
to tear his pocket out looking at it. The 
jolly broad Santa Claus went everywhere 
and played games with the children when 
his pack was emptied, and let them climb 
on his shoulders and told stories in German 
and French and English. And when it 
was all over and the cabin was deserted, 
Barbara told the captain that it was the 
very best Christmas that she had ever 
spent. 
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Closet and Fltar 


Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





From end to end, alway, 
The same Lord, I am with you. 
night, 
My visible steps make all the mystery bright. 
Lo! it is Christmas Day! 
—Holy-Tides. 


Down the 


Let us now go with the shepherds to the 
manger of Christ, that is, his church, and as 
he lay in that manger in swaddling clothes, 
so in the sacred Scriptures we shall find our 
Saviour. Let us also with a lively recollec- 
tion of the words of this mystery, like 
Mary, the blessed mother of our Lord, keep 
pondering them continually in our hearts. 
Let us with glad voices join in the angels’ 
song, for if they rejoiced so greatly on our 
account how much more ought we to re- 
joice to whom this Child is born, to whom 
this Son is given.—Gerhard. 





O blessed day, which giv’st the eternal lie 
To self, and sense and all the brute within, 
O come to us amid this war of life, 
To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 
In senate, shop or study; and to those 
Ill-warned and sorely tempted— 
Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas 
Day! 
Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 
The kneeling shepherds and the babe divine, 
And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas 
Day! 
— Kingsley. 





It is good for us to think as richly and 
deeply of Christ as we can. It is good for 
us to analyze in patient meditation all that 
he is to us and all that we can be toward 
him. But O, let us beware lest any sub- 
tlety of thought or depth of meditation 
ever deadens or dulls in us that first, great, 
deep longing of the soul for him who is its 
only Saviour. In deepest grief, in utter- 
most perplexity, often in great and over- 
whelming joy, always in conscious sin, that 
yearning desire asserts itself. It is as in- 
stinctive as the movement of the burt child 
to its mother or of the parched beast to the 
river... . While others call the wondrous 
Lord by partial names that utter some one 
side of his wondrousness, to us he has but 
one name—Saviour, He is that and that 
alone, and all besides only as it is wrapped 
up in that.— Phillips Brooks. 


Wlmigbty God, teach us the meaning 
of love, for we know it not, thougb we 
speak it often. Wlben we say we love 
God may our heart go witb our word. 
Wile bless thee for a gospel of love. 
Wie rejoice that when the beavens were 
opened and thy voice was beard it was 
a voice of love, and our bigbest rapture 
ig to remember that Jesus Christ came 
to show the love of God which passetb 
understanding. We bless thee tbat in 
God our Father, made known to us 
by the Saviour of the world, we bave 
all we need for time and for eternity. 
Blessings be upon bim who delivered us 
from our low estate. We will say of 
our Redeemer that be is migbty to save. 
The Lord bave us in bis boly keeping. 
Build us on the rock of truth. Digbt 
us witb the lamp of love. Comfort us 
witb the consolations gf the gospel. 
Stir us witb an immortal bope of being 
forever witb the Lord, whose birtbday 
we are now holding in remembrance. 
Amen, 





— 


——— 
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The Conversation Corner. 


had a letter from Dr. Grenfell about 

our crippled Cornerer in Labrador, 
but I have now one from Pomiuk himself, 
and I am sure tbat in the midst of your 
Christmas rejoicings you will be glad to get 
good news from the poor boy whose life 
your contributions have helped to make 
happy. It is in fact the Christiavity of 
Christ, whose birthday we keep, that has 
sought out this suffering, dying, heathen 
boy on that wild coast, saved his life and 
made him, even in weakness and pain, a pa- 
tient, joyous Christian. 

Aukshenai Martin: I’m glad to-get letter. 
Nakumeek angiucllumeck. [Thank you very 
much indeed.}] Me like more letter. I’mglad 
bicycle pictures. You want my picture. You 
got my picture here. I want some more Mar- 
tin picture. You ask him aukshenai his ladies, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Vincent. I’m glad tomorrow 
I’m going Battle Harbor, I suppose. Sister 
too. Dis man here, sick man, George. [A 
lad with double pneumonia, now get- 
ting better.) George sing ‘‘shelf be- 
hind the door.” I’m sing Takpanéle. 
By and by me learn crutches. I’m 
glad [he means happy] all the time. 
I’m in bath in morning all the time. 
Nice, warm. You got a bath? Me 
want you come to Battle Harbor. 
You come see me [and] Sister, please. 
Me make little komatik [dog-sledge] 
for you next year, I suppose. Yester- 
day Sunday. A fine sing yesterday. 
[He came to service and lay on the top 
of a chest of drawers.] Sir Donald 
anchor outside. I’m see it inside de 
window. I can’t go out now, too 
cold. I’m very laughing. Good-by, 
Mr. Martin. Sister put me to bed 
now. Me Gabriel, Pomiuk, Grenfell 
please. Dat’sall. [A fit of laughter. | 


PoW\\VE 


The signature is Pomiuk’s own 
autograph, but the letter was dic- 
tated to Dr. Grenfell, who added 
the explanations in brackets and the 
following cheering note: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here ie Pomiuk’s 
answer to you. He is better, I am 
thankful to say, and as happy as a 
cricket. You will, I expect, have to 
grow young enough to pay a visit to 
Battle Harbor next year and see Po- 
miuk there! I shall leave him all 
winter there with Sister Williams. 

Ww. T. G. 

I see by the maps that Battle Har- 
bor is on an island a few miles north 
of Belle Isle, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Straits of Belle Isle, in 
about Lat, 52° 15’, On your atlas you can 
locate it near St. Louis’s Bay or Cape 
Charles. There we can imagine our boy 
Gabriel to be all the long winter, singing 
his favorite ‘‘ Takpanéle ’’— 


Up in heaven, up in heaven, 
There will be no sorrow there— 


although I hope we shall get another werd 
from the missionary before the winter 
storms (of November) oblige him to leave 
the coast. The above letter from Indian 
Harbor Hospital was dated Oct. 18. 

We may increase our holiday joy, too, by 
thinking that two Armenian orphans are to 
have a home all winter on account of the 
contributions already received at this writ- 
ing—two weeks before Christmas, Twenty 
dollars have thus been added to the fund, 
but I presume other gif:s from the children 
will still continue to come in. Two letters 
from Taunton, Mass., Providence, R.I., and 
Wethersfield, Ct., are unsigned, and al- 
though anonymous contributions of this 
kind are never put in the wastebasket, it is 
better that names be given so that receipts 
can be returned. One gentleman writes: 


i is only three weeks since the Corner 


The inclosed is sent as the result of interest 
awakened in our six-year-old boy from the 
reading of the ‘‘ Conversation Corner’’—a reg- 
ular practice on Sunday afternoons. His dime, 
included herewith, represents a larger part of 
his total possessions than most of us give at 
the call of any need, however worthy! 


Here are two letters which give a hint of 
the same thing—the happiness of making 


others happy. 
DEDHAM, MAss, 

I live close 4 the Dedham jail. The young 
people of our Christian Endeavor go to the jail 
once a month on Sunday afternoon to sing 
Gospel Songs. The prisoners remain in their 
cells and the songs are sung in the large en- 
trance hall, where all:can hear. The men 
enjoy the music very much. The first time 
the songs were sung the prisoners clapped 
their hands, but the sheriff told them not to 
do it again. On Thanksgiving Day a good 
dinner of turkey and plum pudding is given 
them. Mason 8. 


Barton, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My school commences to- 
morrow. I have had two weeks’ vacation. I 


LATEST PICTURE OF POMIUK. 


went to Junior Christian Endeavor this after- 
noon. We sent a Thanksgiving dinner to 
some poor people and they enjoyed it and I 
am sure we did. Aveusta §. 


A lady in Oregon speaks of Mr. Coffin’s 
juvenile books, and both she and a Con- 
necticut boy refer to the Hampton Boeach 


wreck. 
Forest GROVE, ORE. 


I have just finished reading, with my chil- 
dren, The Boys of ’76—a wonderful incentive 
to patriotism, is it not, as well as a most fas- 
cinating story? It seems as though every 
American boy ought to read it. The picture 
of the wreck in the Corner reminds us of a 
disaster on the Washington coast, a few miles 
north of the Columbia bar. While there in 
September we walked up the Long Beach to 


Scottish vessel which went ashore one after- 
noon in a dense fog. Before they had any 








warning of being out of their course they | 


found themselves in the breakers and were 
soon grounded in the sandy beach. There 
she stood, uninjured, perfectly upright, her 
hulk ten feet deep in the sand, and at low 
water one could walk all about her. Her an- 
chors were put out to save ber being consid- 
ered a wreck. 
TuHomMpPsoN, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old to- 
day and would like to join the Corner. I read 
the Conversation Corner every week. In 
July I went to Beach Cottage, Hampton 


Beach. What cottage did you go to? [The 
* Day.”] I[ saw the wreck. Did they sell 
candy and ice cream when you were there? 
(They offered it for sale.] Did you ever go 
berrying up the road opposite the fish-houses ? 
(Sarah Noah says we did not.] Did you know 
my grandfather? [Yes, both of them.] ’~ ~~ 
HERBERT,C, 

A Merry Christmas now to all the Cor- 

nerers—including Gabriel, the children in 


Japan and Turkey and Australia, and even 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

Childrens’ Names. I half promised last week 
to print some time the names of children of 
the Pilgrims. The following list is not from 
the Plymouth records, but one which I pen- 
ciled down a few weeks ago when a gentle- 
man was giving me some of the names of his 
‘* Highlander”’ scholars in one of the South- 
ern States. How funny it would sound to 
hear him call them up in their classes, 
one after another—Noab, Jacob, David, 
Ezekiel, Jessie, Daniel Malachi, Odas, 
Martin Bird! The parents must have 
been interested in the lives of great 
men, past and present, for they named 
their children Alexander, Caius, Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Byron, Napoleon, George 
Washington, Robert Lee, Cleveland. 
In one family were these names: Jo- 
seph, Issac, Elisha, Cyrus, Luther, 
John Wesley and Polly Ann. Polly 
Ann was a girl, but Jessie was not. 
Here was my friend’s girls’ class: 
Doshy, Luler, Leler (perhaps they 
were twins), Jimmy, Willie, Odor 
(perhaps she was sister to Odas), Par- 
thenia, Larkanelia, Saraleria Zuila 
and R V. The names of places from 
which the scholars come are taken 
from Scripture also, as Joppa, Mt. 
Pisgah, Mt. Hebron, Mt. Zion, Boaz, 
Ruth, Lot. Some of the people be- 
longed to a sect called “ Saints,”’ and 
they settled in a place called Hog’s 
Jaw—a name I do not remember to 
have seen in the concordance or clas- 
sical dictionary! (Curiously enough, 
a few minutes after writing this, I re- 
ceived a message from my friend as 
to a new pupil: ‘* Columbus has just 
discovered us and gone into the class 
with that other eminent navigator, 
Noah.’’) 


Picturesque |Place Names. A Boston 
paper had, a few days ago, an interesting arti- 
cle with that title, which gave many names, 
right here_in our own Massachusetts, almost 
equal in picturesqueness to the residence of 
the Southern saints above noted. Here are 
some of them: Jinglejerry Hill and Shilly- 
shally Brook in the Middlesex Fells; Bad 


Luck Swamp in Rehoboth, Bad Luck Moun- © 


tain in Granville, Bad Luck Pond in Douglas; 
Burncoat Brook in Leicester, Sought For Pond 
in Westford, Wrangling Brook in Groton. 
Most of these seem to indicate troublous ad- 
ventures on the part of travelers or settlers, 
but here are others which give hints of hap- 
pier experiences: Baiting Brook in Framing- 
ham, Bean Porridge Hill in Westminster, 


see the Glenmorag, a fine, large, fuur-masted , Cheese-Cake Brook in Newton, Bread and 


Cheese Brook in Bristol County and Clam 
Pudding Pond in Plymouth County. Prob- 
ably some of our readers residing in those 
places may know the traditions connected 
with the singular names. 

What the Children Say. A little girl of two 
and a half had been told several times that it 
was not polite todo so and so. Afterwards, 
when the lamp was lighted, she thoughtfully 
asked, ‘‘ Is that a po lite, grandma? ”’ 


LA. IN 
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The Christmas Angels: A Study in Sacred Art 


S royal personages announce their 
A visits to any of their provinces by 
sending forward heralds of the 
glad tidings, so the Prince of Peace prepared 
his advent into our world by advance mes- 
sengers from the Father’s throne. Those 
most deeply concerned with his coming were 
the first to hear the word, Mary 
and Joseph, she who was to 
mother his human babyheod and 
he who was to guard and pro- 
tect the growing youth. As the 
day of his coming was at hand, 
the message was extended to 
‘the people at large, and those 
who were chosen for the reve- 
lation represented both ends of 
the great scale of human life. 
The shepherds of Judwa stood 
for the poor and ignorant, the 
seers of the East represented 
the profoundest scientific and 
philosophic learning of their 
time. Thus none were left out 
by the royal summons. 

The revelation was made in 
all cases, except in the vision of 
the star, by the appearance of 
angels, and thus our meaning 
will be clear when we designate 
the whole glorious company 
as the Christmas angels. 

And still their heavenly music floats 

O’er all the weary world. 

The vision of their glory still 
dazzles our imagination, and 
art is ever striving to seize and fix for us 
some faint suggestion of their beauty. 

To Mary, the highly favored, the blessed 
among women, the royal annunciation came 
by the mouth of an angel of high rank, 
Gabriel, who stands in the presence of God. 
Their mysterious interview has been a 
favorite subject in art from an early period 
in the Christian era down to our own times. 
It is counted among the wall paintings of 
the Catacombs, on the sculp- 
tured sarcophagi of early 
Christians, in mosaics, in 
miniatures, in the frescoes 
and altarpieces of convents 
and churches of the Renais- 
sance and in easel pictures 
of the nineteenth century. 
The earliest example I can 
mention is in the cemetery of 
St. Priscilla at Rome, and the 
latest a lovely easel picture 
hung in the Boston Art Club 
Exhibition of January, 1896, 
by Miss Mary L. Macomber; 
and the two pictures are not 
so dissimilar as might be 
imagined. The motif remains 
substantially the same 
through the centuries, the 
two figures being invariably 
opposite each other, the 
Virgin usually at the right 
and the angel entering at the 
left.* Nevertheless, in spite of this fixed 
basis for the composition, there is room 





*I recall four exceptions to this rule where the 
position of the figures is reversed: by Filippo Lippi, 
in the Doria, Rome; by Rubens, in the Belvedere, 
Vienna; by Baroccio, in the Vatican Gallery; by 
John of Bologna, on the door of the Pisa Cathedral. 
Can any reader refer me to others? 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


for abundant variety in accessories—the 
furnishings of the room, the cccupation 
of the Virgin, the gesture and attitude 
of the angel, the details of drapery and 
the symbols introduced. All these matters 
are 80 interesting that the study never be- 
comes monotonous, and beyond that the sub 





THE ANNUNCIATION—Andrea del Sarto 

ject itself is so dramatic that we can never 
tire of itsinterpretation. Untold ages of di- 
vine love lie behind the angel’s message, un- 
told ages of human joy reach beyond the 
Virgin’s answer; the destiny of the human 
races hinges upon this moment of history. 
We therefore turn with intense interest to 
each new picture of the scene to gain the 
artist’s conception of its real significance. 

In going back to early art we cannot of 





THE ANNUNCIATION—Fra Angelico 


course look for much ‘‘expression’’ in the 
period of crude technique. It is interest- 
ing to notice, however, the curious details 
of those compositions which are based upon 
the Protevangelion of St. James. This 
document relates that the angel’s voice was 
first heard by Mary when she was out draw- 
ing water, and that the vision became pal- 


pable when, on returning to the house, she 
had taken up her spinning. Accordingly, 
the first artists who treated the annuncia- 
tion showed the Virgin at the spring or oc- 
cupied with her spinning. 

The only example I have seen of the 
former subject is on a carved ivory book 
cover dating back to the sixth 
century. The spinning scenes 
are more common, or at any rate 
have happened to come oftener 
to my notice. One is carved on 
a sarcophagus at Ravenna, an- 
other is wrought in mosaic in 
S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, and 
still another is a miniature in 
the Evangelarium of Bruchsal 
in the library at Carlsruhe. 
The distaff and pitcher are in 
later art replaced by the book in 
the hands of the Virgin, on the 
supposition of St. Bernard in the 
Perfect Legend that she was 
reading the Scriptures when the 
angel ‘“‘came in unto _her.”’ 
Sometimes she kneels with her 
book open upon the prie dieu, 
sometimes she sits with it rest- 
ing on her lap, or stands holding 
it closed in her left hand. The 
attributes of the angel do not 
spring, I think, from any legend 
or authoritative writer but grew 
up spontaneously out of natural 
symbolism. He carries a wand 
or scepter as the attribute of 
a herald, a scroll as an ambassador’s mes- 
sage, a branch of olive as a token of peace, 
or a lily stalk as a tribute to the Vir- 
gin’s purity. His hair is bound by a jew- 
eled tiara, a simple fillet, a wreath of olive, 
a garland of flowers, or is ornamented by a 
tiny, tongue-like flame. The tiara belongs 
to early art, both German and Italian, the 
olive wreath to the Sienese, and the flowers 
and flame to the Florentines. Filippo Lippi 
has three times painted the 
Annunciation and always his 
figure of Gabriel wears a 
charming garland of flowers 
on his fair ringlets. The 
flame-touched brow belongs 
to the two monk painters, 
Lorenzo Monaco and Fra An- 
gelico. 

The fillet is seen in the 
lovely Annunciation by Bar 
tolommeo, in the Villa Ferati 
diSan Marco. Many pictures 
show the angel’s hair un- 
bound and unadorned. Ina 
few rare instances the angel 
has no wings, this conception 
being adopted by Rossetti 
in his famous Ecce Ancilla 
Domini. 

In general treatment the 
German annunciation is far 
more elaborate than the Ital- 
ian, The background is usu- 
ally a richly furnished bedroom, with fine 
Gothic windows and tiled floor. The dra- 
peries of both figures are voluminous and 
heavy. The Italian annunciation is more 
often seen in an open court, and the treat- 
ment of draperies is much simpler. 

The best German art is intensely earnest. 
The angel delivers his message with solemn 
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dignity and the Virgin receives it with de- 
vout seriousness. To the lighter Italian 
temperament the joy of the message over- 
shadows its solemnity. Each phase may be 
exaggerated beyond proper limits, making 
the occasion as grave as a funeral or as gay 
as a child’s holiday. 

The most famous paintings of the annun- 
ciation are so widely known through 
many reproductions that it seems 
a vain repetition to speak of them 
here in detail. For our illustrations 
we choose two which, though from 
the same school of art, the Fior- 
entine, represent two widely con- 
trasting types. Andrea del Sarto 
wished to make a fine and elaborate 
composition; Fra Angelico reduced 
the subject to the simplest possible 
scale. He has even discarded the 
usual symbols, the dove, the book 
and the lily. 

Andrea del Sarto gives the scene 
the beautiful setting of an Italian 
landscape, enriched by fine archi- 
tecture, while Fra Angelico places 
it in his own quiet, beloved cloister 
of San Marco. The Virgin of An- 
drea del Sarto stands in the majes- 
tic pose of an antique statue, wear- 
ing her strong young beauty with 
the dignity of mature womanhood. 
She is a princess receiving a royal 
messenger, while the Virgin of An- 
gelico is a delicate, shrinking 
maiden, who hears the fearsome 
tidings with timid humility. The 
contrast is equally marked in the 
two types of angels. With Andrea 
del Sarto Gabriel is a creature of flesh and 
blood, of robust, virile beauty. With Fra 
Angelico he has a delicate loveliness which 
belongs to another sphere than ours, The 
one is the idealization of a fine model; the 
other is the embodiment of a celestial vis- 
ion. The one shows the cultivated taste of 
a man of the world; the other is the work 
of a visionary monk. Had we only these 
Christmas angels to judge the artists by, 
we could readily understand how the one 
was called ‘senza 
errori,’’ the faultless 
painter, and the other 
Fra Angelico, the an- 
gelic brother. 

The Virgin Mary 
having heard and ac. 
cepted the royal mes 
sage, the angel of the 
Lord now appears to 
Joseph, her espoused 
husband, in a dream, 
explaining the divine 
character of the Vir- 
gin’s experience, re- 
vealing the sacred mis- 
sion of the coming 
Child and committing 
the mother to his 
guardianship. We 
scarcely realize, I 
think, the importance 
of this annunciation 
and its bearing upon rHE 
the life of our Lord. 

It was, in fact, a necessary complement of 
the annunciation to the Virgin, in order 
that the good man in whose keeping the 
holy Child was to be placed should have 
the same assurance of his true origin and 
mission as did the mother. By this angelic 
revelation a close understanding and sym- 
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pathy were established between husband 
and wife, without which the Child could 
not have been ‘‘subject to them’’ through 
his boyhood. Art has, however, failed to 
note either the importance of the event or 
the essential picturesqueness of the scene. 
This is doubtless because Joseph’s second 
angelic visitation, when warned to take 





JOSEPH’S DREAM—Raphael Mengs 


flight into Egypt, has completely overshad- 
owed the first with its larger pictorial pos- 
sibilities. 

Thus it nearly always happens that when 
we see mention of a picture called Joseph’s 
Dream the subject proves to be the second 
dream, where Joseph, Mary and the Babe 
are discovered asleep, and the angel speaks 
to the husband pointing to mother and 
Child. I think we may fairly make an ex- 
ception of the pictures by Raphael Mengs 





APPEARANCE OF THE ANGEL TO THE SHEPHERDS—Cas/iglione 


of this title. Several times he has treated 
the theme and always he gives us the two 
figures only—Joseph seated at his carpen- 
ter’s bench and the angel beside him. This 
we may interpret as referring to Matt. 
1: 20, where the angel says, ‘‘ Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
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Mary thy wife.’’ We are impressed by the 
strong, honest face of Joseph, seamed with 
lines of toil. He is enjoying the deep sleep 
of the laborer, his muscles relaxed, his 
body completely at rest. Into his dreams 
comes the reassuring voice of the angel who 
stands behind him, a figure of radiant 
beauty. 

In Tissot’s Illustrated Life of 
Christ, just now issuing from a great 
publishing house in France, we have 
a very remarkable interpretation of 
Joseph’s dream from the standpoint 
of a student of Jewish traditions 
and customs. Joseph is lying on a 
rug in Oriental fashion, and is just 
starting up, his hands raised in sur- 
prise, as the vision appears to him. 
This vision takes form from the de- 
scriptions which would be most fa- 
miliar to the reader of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Six overlapping wings, 
pink tipped, form the chief substance 
of the angel’s body, as in the vision 
of Ezekiel. A face gleams from the 
center of the whirl of yellow light 
which veils the whole figure. In 
dim outline one sees two tiny hands 
pointing up. That all this is in a 
dream we may know from the fact 
that Joseph does not look up at the 
angel, but takes rather the attitude 
of one listening. 

There is a very quaint and unique 
picture in the Berlin Gallery which 
forms a sequel to the dream of 
Joseph. It is by an unknown Ger- 
man master of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is entitled Joseph Recog 
nizing in Mary the Mother of the Saviour. 
As I have never seen the picture I quote 
directly from the catalogue description, 
translating the German literally: ‘‘ Undera 
Gothic canopy-like wood structure, from 
the gable of which hangs a lamp, sit Joseph 
and Mary on a bench, at the left Joseph, 
a staff in his hand, He begs Mary’s pardon 
for his distrust, now that an angel who ap 
peared to him in a dream has shown him 
that the Child which Mary is to bear is the 
Saviour and springs 
from the Holy Ghost. 
On each side is a mu- 
sical-angel.” 

The months go by, 
and at length comes 
the holy Christmas 
night when the Bethle- 
hem manger receives 
the Prince of Peace. 


And there were in the 
same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock 
by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said un'o 
them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born th's 
day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a 
manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


This beautiful incident we conceive as 
occurring simultaneously with the nativity, 
and Christian art has always connected the 
two scenes in a single picture.— Usually, 
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however, the Annunciation is made subor- 
dinate to the Nativity. In the earlier art, 
little being known of perspective, the scene 
is literally at the side of the manger. Some- 
times a single shepherd receives the mes- 
sage, as in the Greek Menologium of the 
Vatican; sometimes there are two, as in the 
nativities of Duccio and Giotto; sometimes 
three, as in The Great Latin Psalter of the 
Boulogne Library. When art became more 
advanced ‘‘the field’’ was relegated to the 
distant background, and to give it sufficient 
prominence it is a hillside rather than a 
plain. An Italian example is Luini’s Na- 
tivity in the Louvre, and a German, the Na- 
tivity by Peter Cristus in Berlin. The An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds is also com- 
bined frequently and in the same way with 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, as in Pal- 
ma’s in the Louvre, Aspertini’s in Berlin 
and Signorelli’s in the National Gallery. 

In all these pictures the “ multitude of 
the heavenly host,’’ whose song followed 
close upon the annunciation of the herald 
angel, appear above the roof of the stable, 
transferred thither from the field by poetic 
license, Three figures only did duty for 
the‘‘multitude”intbe 
early days, the number 
having a mystic signifi- 
cance, In later times, 
when the artists’ pow- 
ers were greater, the 
number expanded into 
agenuine ‘* host.’’ The 
association of three 
musical angels with 
the Christ-child was, 
however, an idea which 
art did not relinquish. 
In pictures of the en- 
throned Madonna, so 
common in the schools 
of northern Italy, we 
find the lovely concep- 
tion perpetuated in a 
pew form. The angels, 
once above the man- 
ger, are now at the foot 
of the Christ-child’s 
throne singing the 
praises of the infant 
King. From such a picture we take the 
Christmas angels of our cover picture. 
They belong to the splendid altarpiece 
by Girolamo dai Libri in the- Church of 
San Giorgio Maggiore at Verona. Mrs. 
Jameson, in speaking of chorister angels, 
calls attention to the difference between 
those which are merely decorative and 
those which truly express the spirit of 
music. These of Girolamo dai Libri cer- 
tainly belong to the latter class. They are 
singing because they love their song: ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

The Annunciation to the Shepherds is 
treated independently when introduced into 
the life of Christ as one of a series of com- 
positions. We find it among the subjects in 
early miniatures, a notable example being 
the codex of Egbert, Archbishop of Treves, 
made by Keraldus and Heribertus, two il- 
luminators of Reichenau in the tenth cen- 
tury. Much nearer home are three very 
interesting examples in the collection of 
Mr. Thomas F. Richardson, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
They are in service books dating back to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
are fine specimens of illumination. 

In Gaddi’s series of frescoes in the Baron- 





THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS—Gaddi 
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celli Chapel of Santa Croce, Florence, one 
panel is devoted to this scene and is here 
reproduced as an illustration. There is a 
quaint charm about it which completely 
captivates the fancy. The angel is of that 
early type which so naively imitates the 
bird form, the draperies sweeping back in 
just the curve of a bird’s breast, the small 
wings spread for flight. He bears a scep- 
ter, a symbol whose use we have already 
noted in the hand of the angel of the Vir- 
gin’s annunciation. Coming on a pale yel- 
low cloud, he beckons to the shepherds just 
awakening in the gray mist of dawn, and 
they raise their faces to him earnestly. 
Outside series of the life of Christ the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds as an inde- 
pendent subject is rare and belongs dis- 
tinctly to artists specially fond of pastoral 
scenes, of cattle and peasant life. There 
were first the Da Ponte family, who flour- 
ished in Bassano, Italy, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and were the real originators of the 
genre style. I have counted six pictures 
attributed to various painters of this name 
in the galleries of Europe. They are fine 
landscapes, with well-rendered figures of 


cattle and men, but the shepherds do not 
take much interest in the angelic mes- 
sage, nor can we blame them for their 
indifference to so uninteresting a vision. 

In the seventeenth century the genre style 
reached its highest perfection in the Dutch 
school, hence we naturally find many among 
them who attempted the appearance of the 
angel to the shepherds. The list of those 
who treated the subject, including Dutch, 
Flemish and German masters, contains the 
names of Rembrandt and his pupil, Govert 
Flinek, Berchem, Dietrich, Wouverman and 
Van Haensbergen. In other countries in 
the same century it was painted by Poussin, 
a French landscape painter, and Castiglione, 
an Italian cattle painter. The picture of 
the latter, in the Brunswick Gallery, is re- 
produced as our illustration. The motif is 
entirely unique. The angel has ‘come 
upon them”’ in the midst of their herds— 
no far-away vision in the sky, but a 
tangible reality standing beside them. 
With eager, boyish grace he unrolls the 
scroll while they cluster about him, listening 
to his message. 

There is nothing to be seen of the angelic 
host. One would indeed imagine the entire 
scene an everyday affair. In northern art, 
on the other hand, although equally com- 
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monpiace in point of type, there is a more 
definite recognition of the supernatural in 
the event. A sense of mystery is given by 
setting the scene in the darkness of night, 
and in the vivid contrasts of light and shade 
we get the effect of the Christmas hymn: 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold. 


At just what time the next divine an- 
nunciation took place we have no clear 
knowledge. Some time after the birth of 
Christ three strangers appeared in Jerusa- 
lem saying they had seen his star in the 
east. We may well believe that their jour- 
ney from adistant land had occupied a long 
period and conclude that their vision may 
fairly be included in the cycle of Christmas 
subjects. To explain how the star an- 
nounced the birth of a child was a problem 
which art solved with naive and poetic sim- 
plicity. It was no common star surely and 
to make this truth patent some of the early 
painters show within its rays the outlines 
of a baby figure. This is the way in which 
Gaddi treated the subject in the series to 
which allusion has already been made. It 
is interesting to place 
his Annunciation to 
the Magi beside the 
Annunciation to the 
Shepherds and note 
that the same spirit of 
simple piety animates 
the two. Long before 
Gaddi’s time the tra- 
dition had taken root 
that the wise men were 
kings, and art had ac- 
cordingly represented 
them richly appareled 
and wearing or carry- 
ing royal crowns. 
Thus Roger van der 
Weyden painted them 
in the famous triptych 
of the Berlin Gallery, 
showing ‘them trailing 
their embroidered 
robes on the ground, 
and doffing their 
crowns before the 
Christ-child star. But the simple Gaddi 
would have none of this. He tries to show 
us character rather than fine clothes, and 
to him the Magi were first of all humble 
men of God. They represent three ages of 
life—old age, manhood and youth. The old 
man has the fine head of a genuine sage. 
The youth is ill-drawn and resembles the 
sbepherd in the other picture, but the real 
earnestness of the whole conception pre- 
cludes any caviling at imperfect technique. 

There is still another art explanation of 
the Magi’s vision: the guiding star has 
sometimes been identified as an angel 
guide. In the Greek Menologium of the 
Vatican, previously mentioned, is a very re- 
markable Adoration of the Magi, showing 
the three men led to the mother and child 
by a tall, graceful angel. From the tenth 
century to the nineteenth is a far cry, we 
are told, in matters of art, but one of the 
greatest artists of our time has seen fit to 
adopt this old and long forgotten concep- 
tion. Sir Edward Burne-Jones in his beauti- 
ful water color painting of the Adoration of 
the Magi (Manchester Art School) shows 
a lovely Christmas angel floating above 
the ground just in advance of the three kings 
who approach the holy child. 

As a companion picture to this he 
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has given us the great work representing 
Angels Leading a Shepherd and a King. 
The original painting is in the church at 
Torquay, Eng., and is reproduced here 
as one of our illustrations. As it was a 
pre-Raphaelite conception to give the Magi 
an angel guide, so also was it a pre-Raphael- 
ite method to bring both Magi and shep- 
herds into the same composition. When 
the shepherds adore the Christ-child, the 
Magi are seen approaching with their train 
along a winding road (Ghirlandaio’s Adora- 
tion of Shepherds in the Florence Academy). 
In scenes of the Adoration of the Magi, the 
distant hillside shows the annunciation to 
the shepherds as a correlated event (Ghir- 
landaio’s Adoration of Magi in Foundling 
Hospital, Florence). Again all meet at the 
manger, the shepherds on one side and the 
kings on the other (Botticelli’s Nativity 
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in the National Gallery), This last motif 
Rossetti has adopted in a more generalized 
form in his picture of The Infant Christ 
Adored by a Shepherd and a King (Llan- 
daff Cathedral). 

Burne Jones, like Rossetti, has doubtless 
drawn his inspiration from pre-Raphaelite 
art, but in the particular picture before us 
he has struck an entirely new note. He 
has seized upon the moment hitherto dis- 
regarded in art when shepherd and king are 
on their way to the manger, both drawn 
hither by the same divine leading, by the 
hand of the Christmas angels, The artist’s 
angels are as distinct a type as those of Fra 
Angelico. There is a mystic sweetness in 
their faces which suggests the older painter. 
But with this is united a graver mien as of 
those intent upon a sacred mission. 

Each lays a finger solemnly on the lips. 
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Is it to hush us to silence that we may hear 
the Gloria in Excelsis or does the gesture 
mean, as it means when made by the Christ- 
child, that they bring God’s word? These 
questions we cannot answer, so we are left 
free to choose any meaning we like from 
the many sided suggestiveness of the sym- 
bol. But the meaning of the entire picture 
is so clear that he whoruns may read, The 
wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor 
are all led to the Christ-child by the same 
Spirit. Whatever the difference in their 
environment and training, their paths finally 
converge, a8 with true humbleness of heart 
they draw near to the Bethlehem manger. 
This is the keynote of all sacred art; this 
is the song of the Christmas angels; this is 
the consummation towards which we press: 


Till the whole world sends back the song 
Which now the angels ring. 





ANGELS LEADING 


SOOIAL SETTLEMENTS IN OHIOAGO. 
Ten of these are now reported. Two of 
them have become prominent—the Hull 
House and the Chicago Commons, At the 
latter arrangements have been made through 
which, for a nominal sum, instruction in art, 
music, modern languages, mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing, elocution and business 
methods can be obtained. Nor are the de- 
mands of domestic science, industrial train 
ing and the common branches of primary 
and grammar schools overlooked. The 
managers report seventy: five weekly appoint- 
ments, attended by over one thousand per- 
sons, with visits from about two hundred 
persons who belong to the so-called fortu- 
nate classes. The cost of carrying on this 
work, in addition to what comes from the 
inmates of the home and from money re- 
ceived as tuition, is about $3,500 a year. 
The Hull House has become the center of 
a complex system of improvements, It is 
in the heart of the West Side, is surrounded 
by a population which is cosmopolitan in 
its character, and for which, through the 
influence of the managers of the settlement, 
many sanitary and other advantages have 


been obtained from the city officials. For 
two years Miss Addams held the position of 
garbage inspector for her ward. It is need- 
less to say that under her care the streets 
were cleaner than they had ever been. Miss 
Johnson, a woman who has had a univer- 
sity education and to whom the Civil Serv- 
ice examination presented no terrors, has 
succeeded Miss Addams in this office. She 
is also a resident of Hull House, and as a 
deputy for Miss Addams has become familiar 
with the duties of her position. As a social 
center, and a center whence suggestions go 
forth for improvement in the appearance of 
our public buildings, for the securing of 
playgrounds for children, for the beautify- 
ing of the homes of the poor, and for the 
enactment of laws which shall prevent the 
employment of children of tender age in 
our factories and put an end tosweat shops, 
Huli House has done great good during the 
seven years of its existence. From other 
settlements similar influences have gone 
forth, although no one of these settlements 
has had the means at its disposal which the 
two just mentioned have had. It is well 
known that the work in these settlements 
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is carried on without any open reference to 
Christianity as its motive force. The ques- 
tion is often asked, If those who are to be 
reached would be kept away were the Chris- 
tian character of the settlement made more 
prominent? FRANKLIN, 
a 

A reaction from excessive Christmas giv- 
ing appears this year in the tendency to 
substitute a letter for the conventional pres- 
ent. And what gladness may be diffused in 
this simple way! Individuals who have a 
large and delightful correspondence often 
fail to realize that the world is full of peo- 
ple to whom the coming of a letter is really 
an event. A special message, received on 
Christmas Day, filled not only with the per- 
fume of personal affection, but with some 
allusion to what the day commemorates, 
has a power which a merely perfunctory of- 
fering, however costly, lacks to refresh the 
spirit and brighten the outlook into the 
future. If no missive of this sort to the 
lonely, the disheartened, the sorrowful 
went forth from your pen this week try to 
atone for the thoughtlessness or neglect be- 
fore the morning of the New Year dawns. 


mn? 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 3. Acts 1: 1-26, 
OHRIST’S ASOENSION. 


BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 


The book of the Acts is the record of the 
history of the first thirty-three years of the 
Christian Church. The teacher needs first to 
read the entire book and prepare for himself 
such an outline of its chief events as will 
show the early unfolding of the principles 
which underlie the church. Such an outline 
may not be exactly the same as that indicated 
by the International Lessons, but will proba- 
bly be in harmony with them. 

The writer of the Acts first points back to 
the gospel in which he had recorded “ all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach, until the 
day in which he was received up.” Then he 
shows that he writes this book to tell what 
Jesus continued to do and to teach, through 
his apostles, for thirty-three years after he 
was received up. This first lesson summa- 
rizes what he did and taught during the time 
between his resurrection and ascension. It 
emphasizes these four things: 

I. The kingdom of God [v. 3]. That was the 
main theme of his teaching during the forty 
days in which he repeatedly showed himself 
to the apostles. Luke wrote his gospel to 
show that Christ’s kingdom was meant to in- 
clude ai] mankind. Jesus had claimed to be 
the rightful king of Jerusalem. Read Luke 
19,20. The Jewish rulers rejected his claim. 
Bat Luke showed that Jesus was the rightful 
king of the whole world. Read, for example, 
Luke 13: 18-30. He takes up the subject again 
in the Acts, beginning with Jerusalem as the 
point of departure from which the new king- 
dom is to spread through the earth. What 
did Christ teach his disciples during those 
forty days concerning the kingdom of God? 

1. He gave them satisfying proofs of his 
resurrection. He ‘‘ showed himself alive,’ not 
merely by letting them see his body with the 
prints of the nails and the spear thrust, but 
by revealing his mind and heart as he had 
done in the years of companionship before his 
death. He had taught them about his king- 
dom till its object had become their absorb- 
ing ambition. He had sent out the twelve in 
a circuit in Galilee, and later the seventy, to 
proclaim, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is at hand.” 
Now he was sending them on the same errand 
through the whole world. In this they had 
evidence stronger than the testimony of wit- 
nesses that the same Jesus was with them 
again. 

2, He commanded them to wait in Jerusa- 
lem for the signal to begin their work. The 
new kingdom was to unfold from the old. 
The promises to the fathers were to be con- 
tinued as promises to them. They are ours 
also. The spiritual life, which is the abiding 
impulse of the Christian Church, was to come 
first to men in the city where the glory of 
the old kingdom had been most clearly seen, 
where God had made known in his temple 
his presence, his justice and mercy. 

3. He told them not to try to make known 
about his kingdom what had not been revealed 
tothem. They did not know much about the 
time when particular events connected with 
its coming would take place. He had told 
them, and now he repeated the assurance, 
that his own knowledge on that subject was 
limited [Mark 13: 32]. They would know 
more than they then knew as time went on. 
But they would better learn about the ki g- 
dom by advancing in knowledge of his spirit 
and aims than by speculating about the date 
of its consummation. No doubt he would say 
the same thing to us today. 

4. He taught them that their chief work in 
extending his kingdom was to be bearing 
witness to himself. They knew him. They 
loved him. He had lived with them and 
would contioue to be their teacher. He 
was about to withdraw his bodily presence, 
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but instead of that he was coming to abideW e bave spoken of these things as related to 


in them by his spirit, the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

II. The promise of the Father [v. 4]. He 
reminded them that he had already spoken of 
it [John 15: 26; 16:7]. The life of the church 
has been from the beginning, and still is, the 
Holy Spirit. If he were taken away the rec- 
ord of Christ’s life and teaching would bring 
us no hope. The Holy Spirit was not a new 
gift after Christ’s ascension. He had been 
the life of the Jewish Church. Christ was 
begotten by the Holy Spirit [Luke 1: 35], bap- 
tized by him [Luke 3: 22], sustained in temp- 
tation by him [Luke 4: 1] and received power 
through him [Luke 4: 14, 18]. Yet the pres- 
ence of the Spirit up to the time of Christ’s 
ascension had been only preparatory to that 
full. outpouring and that indwelling in all 
believers and in the church as the body of 
Christ which began at Pentecost and which is 
now the power of the church. Peter in his 
first sermon declared that the prophets had 
foretold the gift [Acts 2: 17], that Jesus had 
fulfilled the promise [Acts 2: 33], and that 
every one who repented of sin and was bap- 
tized into the name of Jesus Christ should 
receive the gift. That promise is to us also 
[Acts 2: 38-40]. 

III. The ascending Christ [v.9]. With this 
promise of the Holy Spirit on his lips he was 
received up out of the sight of his disciples. 
Luke is the only writer who gives any ac- 
count of the ascension. But all the apostles 
bear witness to the fact. When they pro- 
claimed his resurrection from the dead and 
were asked, ‘‘ Where is he now?” their one 
answer was that the heavens had received 
him. They spoke of him as “seated on the 
right hand of God.” They exhorted his dis- 
ciples to fix their affections on things above 
where Christ was. They taught that in the 
general resurrection of believers he would de- 
scend from heaven, when they should be, as 
he had been, “‘ caught up in the clouds.” 

But this ascansion of Christ was not a jour- 
ney to some distant sphere. It was simply 
his passing from human view into the unseen 
where he now is. ‘A cloud received him.”’ 
He was not faraway. He was at band, Peter 
said, to bestow the Holy Spirit. The new 
light and love in which the church was born 
was evidence of his presence. ‘ Being by the 
right hand of God exalted, he hath poured 
forth this.” 

1V. The promised return of Christ [v.11]. As 
his ascension was a withdrawal from sight, 
but not a journey to a distant realm, so his 
coming again was not to be from some far-off 
world, but simply an unveiling of what is now 
hid from our view. The men in white ap- 
parel who gave the promise were not seen 
coming from a distance. ‘‘ Behold, two men 
stood by them.” They said that, as Jesus 
had disappeared into heaven, he should ‘so 
come in like manner.” They did not say he 
would be seen coming by the same people, 
nor that he would come to the same place, 
nor appear in the same body. ‘As the light- 
ning cometh from the east,’’ Christ said, ‘‘ and 
is seen even unto the west, so shall be the 
coming of the Son of Man.” 

The disciples at first believed and preached 
that Christ’s coming again would be soon 
and would be visible, just as some now an- 
ticipate his return in our own day. They be- 
lieved that he would come to complete the 
establishment of his kingdom on earth. But 
Second Adventists expect him soon, because 
they believe the work of perfecting his king- 
dom is nearly completed. Perhaps none of 
us who look for him have sufficiently realized 
that his second coming is not to be a journey 
from a distant heaven, bot an attainment of 
spiritual vision to behold bim as he is. 

The book of the Ac 8 begins with themes of 
great present sigo'ficance—the kingdom of 
God ; the gift of tue H«ly Spirit ; the ascension 
of the Redeemer to the right hand of God, 
where he ever liveth to make intercession for 
us; his expected coming to reign over all. 


the new-born church just starting on its ca- 
reer of conquest over the world. But we 
teach and study under the inspiration of the 
kingdom of God as now advancing; of the 
nearness of the unseen world into which 
Christ withdrew; of the indwelling Holy 
Spirit promised of old by the prophets, shed 
forth by the Son of God, whose work already 
done and being done is the warrant of the 
time drawing swiftly nearer when, because 
we have become like him, “‘ we shall see him 


even as he is.” 
ee Lee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic for Dec. 27-Jan.2. Fruits of the Spirit. 
Gal. 5: 16-25. 
How can we produce them? How do they over- 
come evil? How do they magnify Christ? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


— << >— — 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jun. 3-9. What Prayer Should Do 
for the Christian. 1 Kings 8: 22-40. 

What should it not do? We are asking to- 
day what can electricity do for the world. 
Already it has been harnessed and set at 
work, but those who are concerned with its 
practical adjustment to life feel that they are 
constantly on the edge of still greater discov- 
eries. This subtle, mighty force has always 
been in the world, but only within compara- 
tively recent years have its resources been 
apprehended and made available. It is much 
the same with prayer. The church has never 
fully tested the might of this spiritual force. 
It has: not presented all its claims at the 
bank of heaven. It has many times relied on 
worldly methods instead of the divine aid. 
Think how full the Bible is of expressions 
indicating the willingness of God to bless his 
children. He even goes so far as almost tc 
put himself in the attitude of a suppliant, 
and pleads with men to prove him and see 
if he is not willing to pour them out a bless- 
ing. 

We must not only pray more, but we must 
pray with greater directness and confidence. 
I remember a sentence in one of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s pulpit prayers: ‘ Lord, teach us tha‘ 
it pays to pray. Help us to mean business 
when we pray.” If any one could have dis- 
pensed with prayer it would have been, hu- 
manly speaking, our Lord himself, for did he 
not possess exceptional inward resources? 
Yet how significant it is to find over and over 
again in the gospel records the statement that 
he withdrew himself from the multitude, and 
even from his disciples, in order that he 
might pray. Let us cease theorizing about 
prayer, cease wondering if all prayers are 
answered, and give ourselves this new year 
to the practice with more system and more 
heart. Whether we get just what we seek is 
altogether a minor question. Whether we 
can go to God full of zeal and with a faith 
that could remove mountains is not the main 
thing. Itis our very emptiness and coldness 
and deadness that should drive us to prayer. 
If we waited until we were spiritually minded 
we might never go at all. We pray because 
we need God, and no one who seeks him hum- 
bly and with the whole heart is sent empty 
away. 

Prayer can do more for us than the finest 
university in the land. It can rid us of self- 
ishness and lust. It can make us pure, pa- 
tient and brave. It can give us power over 
men. There is a little book by Andrew Mur- 
ray, entitled With Christ in the School of 
Prayer, which I wish we might all read in 
connection with this subject, and which it 
would pay us to consult often. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 18: 19, 20; 17: 19-21; 
Mark 11: 22-24; Luke 18: 1-8; Rev. 4: 11; 
John 4: 23, 24; 14:13; Heb. 7: 25; Jude 20: 21. 
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JANET’S IDEA. 

The Hemphills were a wealthy family, con- 
sisting of the father, mother and four chil- 
dren. The eldest son had graduated from 
college and was now practicing medicine in a 
Western city. The eldest daughter was mar- 
ried and lived in the West also. Only Ger- 
trude, now nineteen, and Janet, aged eleven, 
were at home. One summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Hemphil] and these two daughters went to 
visit the Speedwells. 

The Hemphills had attended, more or less 
regularly, a fashionable city church. They 
had contributed liberally to its support and 
the children went to Sunday school—when 
they were not at their country home, nor in 
Europe, nor traveling about various moun- 
tains and shores in search of amusement. As 
this was not a very large proportion of the 
time, the children, as such things were not 
much talked of at home, had not received the 
average amount of religious instruction among 
the class of people to which the Hemphills be- 
longed. 

The Speedwells had been intimate with 
them for many years, but it so chanced that 
the children had never stayed in the Speed- 
well home until the occasion of this visit. 
The religion of the Speedwells was of the 
genuine, unobtrusive, living kind. Their 
home was a thoroughly Christian one and 
every morning, before breakfast, father, 
mother and children gathered together and 
enjoyed readings from the Scriptures and 
prayer. Little’ Janet, singular asit may seem, 
had never been before in a home where family 
prayers were observed. She was of a serious 
and thoughtful temperament, and was deeply 
impressed with the beautiful exercise. Her 
father afterward told Mrs. Speedwell the fol- 
lowing story: 

‘*On our way home from your house Janet 
and I had a quiet little talk together, and she 
said, “I like the Speedwells very much, papa, 
and I would like to do a good many things 
that they do. Now their way of reading and 
praying in the morning is very nice, I think. 
Why don’t we do that way?’ 

*T told her that it was pretty hard to get 
our family together inthe mornings. Mamma 
wasn’t very well and she got tired going out 

ith Gertrude, and they both wanted to lie in 
bed in the morning. I didn’t believe that we 
could mansge it. Janet had to admit the 
truth of what I said, but she thought a mia- 
ute and then broke out with, ‘ But you and [ 
could have prayers together, papa. Why 
eculdn’t we?’ 

“*O?T said, ‘you think that you could be 
up for it, but you would want to sleep over, 
too, and papa would have to go down town— 
and we couldn’t keep it up.’ ‘ Yes we could, 
papa,’ she persisted. ‘I know that I could 
keep it up. I wouldn’t let anything hinder 
me. Now you try it, will you?’ 

‘Of course I promised that [ would. That 
was two years ago, and Janet and I have had 
prayers tegether ever since. Never, when she 
has been well and we have been at home to- 
gether, has she losta morning. It has beena 
crown of blessing to us both.”’ 

“ Verily,” breathed the good woman who 
heard this touching story, ‘‘ verily, a little 
child shall lead them!”’ K. U. C. 


A CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN. 

Parents cften express a wish for a simple 
catechism in which important questions will 
be answered in Biblical language, as a sup- 
plement to the instruction imparted in Sun- 
day school. An excellent little manual of 
this sort has been prepared by Dr. J. W. 
Cooper of the South Church, New Britain, Ct. 
It is called Gospel Truth and is a revision of a 
Similar pamphlet published fifteen years ago 
for use among the boys and girls of his own 
congregation. It is particularly well adapted 
for use in Junior Endeavor Societies, 





ANOTHER VIEW OF SELF-CONTROL. 

In the article on Self-Control in The Congre- 
gationalist of Nov.12 the writer asks: ‘After 
the child’s outburst of kicking and screaming 
is over, what shall be done? Obviously find 
out the cause of the disease if possible, and, 
if we be the offenders, repent of it in anguish 
and bitterness, and strive to cast out the dev- 
ils which we ourselves invited in.”” Who in 
such a case are the offenders but the parents? 
Had they begun right with the child the devil 
would never have possessed the child to such 
an extent. Had no always meant no and yes 
always meant yes, had the first and every suc- 
ceeding stamp of the tiny foot in anger been 
met with reproof and punishment, he would 
have learned self-control right along and never 
have lain kicking and screaming on the floor. 
Granting that these manifestations are a sign 
of disease, if it were any physical ailment 
would you try the “let alone”’ policy? If 
your child had convulsions or pneumonia, 
would you refuse to do anything for it till the 
disease had spent itself? 

The writer says: ‘‘As well try to put out 
fire with kerosene as to punish a child at such 
atime.’’ My experience proves the contrary. 
We lived two years in the house with parents 
who pursued the let alone policy with their 
two-year-old daughter. On the least provoca- 
tion she would kick and scream, sometimes 
for two hours, till she was a nuisance to the 
neighbors. At the end of two years the child 
was placed in our care. One morning she 
wished to go down street with an aunt. We 
got her hat and jacket to put on, when she 
declared she would not wear the jacket. Down 
she went on the floor and shrieked till a 
stranger would have thought she was being 
murdered. Reasoning with her was of no 
avail, and finally we tied a piece of cloth over 
her mouth. I had to hold her hands to keep 
it there, but in fifteen minutes from the time 
she threw herself down the screams had 
stopped and she was sobbing quietly. 

Taking ber in my lap I removed the cloth 
and told her how sorry she had made Jesus 
and mamma, and asked if she would like to 
have me tell Jesus all about it. After that 
she asked, ‘‘ Can’t I go down street now if I 
will have on my jacket?’’ ‘ What did auntie 
tell you?” “That I could not if I did not 
getrightup.” ‘ Did you getrightup?’”’ “ No, 
and I can’t go.’’ I rocked her a while and 
told her a story, and sent her out to play as 
happy as need be, Every time she threw her- 
self down and began to kick and scream I 
said, ‘‘ Blanche, get right up.’’ If she did not 
mind the cloth was put over her mouth and 
she was put on the bed. In three months’ 
time the habit was almost broken up, She 
would sometimes throw herself on the floor, 
but we had only to say, ‘‘ Blanche, get up at 
once,’’ and she usually obeyed. If she did 
not I picked her up and put her on the bed. 
Last summer, however, when with one who 
believes in the let alone policy, she screamed 
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more than an bour because she could not have 
her own way. 

‘‘Never meet passion with passion,” said 
the writer quoted above. I would go further 
and say, Always make a child understand that 
you punish him because he is wrong; that God 
has given him to you to train, and that allow- 
ing him to do as he pleases when he pleases 
to do wrong is not training him; that you pun- 
ish him because you love him so much that 
you can’t let him grow up doing wrong un- 
checked. Never tell a child you do not love 
him when he is naughty. Make him under- 
stand that you love him just the same when 


you punish as when he is good. If you really - 


do not love him when he is naughty keep it to 
yourself. Above everything else never tella 
child that God does not love him when hs 
does wrong. That is utterly false, for “God 
commendeth his love to us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 

It is not love but selfishness that withholds 
a needed punishment. One of the saddest re- 
marks I ever heard was made by a young lady 
who had never been crossed in anything if it 
was possible to grant her wish. She had 
grown up wild and wayward and shunned. 
She became a Christian, but many did not 
believe in the reality of her professions and 
withheld a helping hand. For two years she 
had battled with the lifelong habits so hard 
to conquer. One day in utter discourage- 
ment she said, ‘“‘ I am just learning the lesson 
that should have been taught me before I was 
three years old. It would have been so much 
easier if only [I had been made to obey when 
I was a child.” B. J. H. 


or 


Sister Dorcas: ‘‘ Fruit must be awfully cheap 
down in Washington, deacon.” 

Deacon Spriggs: ‘‘ Why so?”’ 

Sister D.: ‘* Why, I see by the paper that 
the President has been giving a lot of plums 
to the politicians.”’ 
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FROM NORTH WISOONSIN. 


Few persons outside the State can know 
how much was lost to home missions in Wis- 
consin by the death of Professor Blaisdell of Be- 
loit College. His presidency of the H. M.S. 
represented an actual and inspiring leader- 
ship in a forward movement in church exten- 
sion throughout the State. Although the 
northern district is a separate field with its 
own officers, his influence was hardly less 
potent there than south. One of the plans 
which failing health compelled him to aban- 
don was a visit among some of the churches 
of the new North before the State convention. 
His qualities for leadership, displayed annu- 
ally at the State convention, inspired the feel- 
ing that such men ought in some way to be 
entirely at the service of all the churches, not 
to any one or to the chair of acollege. Great 
as was his usefulness as a teacher, it seems 
as if he had an enlarged usefulness for the 
denomination during the last years of his 
life in a general ministry among all the 
churches. 

We do not crave the abuses connected with 
a bishopric, but we need the benefits of a gen- 
eral ministry among the churches. Perhaps 
the natural development of our home mis- 
sionary superintendencies will make it possi- 
ble, after a time, to fill those oftices with mem 
of the most commanding ability for extensive 
leadership. The great gain that would come 
to our churches by placing the very strongest 
men in the several missionary districts is evi- 
dent. 

Waste of [issionary Money. The serious de- 
ticiency in the treasury of the national H. 
M.5S., after the strenuous effort at debt pay- 
ing last year, is doubtless in part due to 
the impression that much home missionary 
money is wasted in sectarian rivalry. A be- 
nevolent and intelligent layman, who was 
trained for years under a ministry conspicu- 
ously loyal to the missionary interests of the 
denomination, thatof Dr. Storra in the Church 
of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and led by his 
investments to travel extensively in the West, 
said in my hearing two years ago that he had 
ceased to contribute to the Home Missionary 
Society, and gave as his reason the wicked 
waste of missionary funds in denominational 
competition. He said that he based his judg. 
ment on his own observations. 

While the existence of unwarrantable com- 
petition and consequent waste is a fact to be 
deplored, and ought neither to be covered up 
nor excused, I am persuaded that, in the mind 
of this good man, it is greatly exaggerated 
and that his practical conclusion is a sad mis- 
take. In the first place, the over-multiplica- 
iion of churches is largely confined to boom 
towns, where great expectations have never 
been fulfilled, and the waste of church funds 
is less than the waste in other forms of unpro- 
ductive investments. Only as the children of 
the kingdom—contrary to the nature of things 
—are very much wiser than the men of this 
world can such waste be prevented. Inthe sec- 
ond place, Congregationalism is almost never 
responsible for overcrowding of churches. Its 
missionary funds do not produce the mischief. 

Then, again, the Congregational mission 
church is the best way yet discovered to pre- 
vent over-multiplication. Those who give to 
our missionary society are supplying an ef- 
fective ounce of prevention against that evil. 
It should also be remembered that while du- 
plication of churches is confined to a certain 
class of towns, in the country at large and in 
the cities churches and ministers are too few. 
I have recently preached in four mill towns 
within twelve miles of Rhinelander as a cen- 
ter with an aggregate population of about 
800, who for eight years have been without 
pastoral care of any sort. There are hundreds 
of such places in Wisconsin which our de- 
nomination ought to care for, and it could 
with the aid of a small missionary appropria- 
tion. Often in towns seemingly overcrowded 
the churches would not be too many when 
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once they became able to care for the sur- 
rounding country by missions and branch 
churches, 

School and College. Spite of hard times Ri- 
pon College has the largest attendance in 
its collegiate department in its history, and 
President Flagg is working hard to procure 
funds fora much needed science hall. The 
scientific department under Professors Marsh 
and Leavenworth is exceedingly strong, and 
new applications for admission to it have to be 
refused continually. Plans are being made for 
an adequate building for this work, and it is 
hoped that funds will soon be forthcoming. 

Ashland Academy is keeping bravely on 
and meets the peculiar needs of many promis- 
ing boys and girls in the little villages who 
have a thirst for knowledge. The field agent, 
Rev. S. E. Lathrop, is engaged in a peculiar 
form of “‘ good reading extension” by getting 
together traveling libraries of about 100 vol- 
umes each, one of which is loaned to a little mill 
town for two or three months under respon- 
sible care and then exchanged with another. 
The headquarters of the travelers will be at 
the Vaugn Library at Ashland, a gift to the 
city of Mrs. E. E. Vaugn, not simply in money 
but in time and present administration. Just 
now a strenuous effort is being made by the 
friends of the academy to raise funds for a 
Blaisdell perpetual scholarship as a kind of 
memorial to Professor Blaisdell, one of the 
stanchest friends of the school. 

The church in Ashland is rejoicing in an 
enlargement of its house of worship which 
cost about $6,000. This sum was happily all 
pledged on the Sunday of rededication, Nov. 
29, before the formal service. The success of 
this difficult undertaking, considering the 
place and time, is largely due to the energy «f 
the pastor, Rev. R. W. McLaughlin, a nephew 
of Dr. Meredith. Under his leadership the 
church is forging rapidly ahead in many ways 
He is fortunate in having as chairman of his 
trustees a man with the Scotch grit of our 
Superintendent Grassie. 

Sunday Evening Club. This organization, 
which originated under Rev. John Faville at 
Appleton some years ago, is going on to larger 
things in that church and is a great success 
at many other points in the State. The latest 
thing at Appleton is a men’s and boys’ choir 
of 150 voices and still growing, with an ambi- 
tion to be the largest in the world. At Ber. 
lin, where Rev. C. A. Payne is pastor, a lay- 
man always presides, and half the sermon 
time is given toan address bya layman. Here 
the service resembles those of the Pleasant 
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Sunday Afternoon Societies of England. In 
both places it is reported that the congrega- 
tions are only limited by the size of the audi- 
toriums. The club, however, is not always a 
success. At Fond du Lac Rev. D. L. Hol- 
brook has recently reorganized a Sunday 
Evening Club into an Open Brotherhood, 
which does most of its work on a week night. 


J. H.C. 
ee 


The excitement at Denver last year over 
Schlatter, the ‘‘divine healer,” was described 
in our columns and was discussed by the sec- 
ular and religious press all over the country. 
More than 80,000 persons visited him to be 
healed of all sorts of sicknesses, and many 
thousands proclaimed themselves cured. We 
are informed on good authority in Denver 
that probably not ten persons can now be 
found who received any permanent benefit 
from him. This fact may suggest to some 
who see signs and wonders in current events 
that before pronouncing final judgment on 
them it is well to wait till they can be seen 
in perspective through the distance made by 
a few months or years. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
GENIUS AND DEGENERATION, 

The volume of Dr. Max Nordau, which 
appeared a year or two ago and argued that 
civilized races are rapidly degenerating, has 
been subjected to much severe criticism, 
but we recall no more outspoken and skiil- 
ful opposition to its teachings than that of 
Dr. William Hirsch inthe volume before us, 
which has b2en translated from the second 
German edition. His main conclusion is 
that Nordau and those who indorse his 
views have adduced no satisfactory proof 
of the universal degeneration of highly civ- 
ilized nations which they allege, and that, 
on the contrary, the outlook on the whole 
ig encouraging. Much of the volume is de- 
voted to the relation of insanity to society 
and to the questions whether genius is a 
form of insanity or not. and whether a high 
intellectual culture tends to promote insan- 
ity. Ouse chapter is a keen, analytical cri- 
\ique upon Richard Wagoer and psycho 
pathology. 

In his study of the psychology of genius 
Dr. Llirsch compares dozens of definitions 
which have been advanced, and finally gives 
his own opinion that no psychological mean- 
ing can be attached to the word genius, 
That is to say, we can make out what a 
poetical genius is, or a military genius or a 
scientific genius, but we cannot accept 
‘‘genius’’ as aterm which may be explained 
by any single psychological definition. 
This seems a sound position and one the 
acceptance of which often would clarify 
confused discussions of the subject. Dr. 
Hirsch also believes that more latitude 
should be allowed tban is common in con- 
ceding the limits of sound health. That is 
to say, many facts which commonly are 
called ‘‘morbid symptoms of g3nius’’ are 
not morbid at all, but are phenomena of 
health which it is the duty of science to ex- 
plain and account for. No two persons are 
precisely alike, and the fact that in one the 
fancy predominates and in another the logi- 
cal quality is no reason for assuming that 
the one or the other is the sounder in mind. 

His discussion of hallucinations is of con- 
siderab'e interest and we observe that he 
places under this head many religious vi- 
sions, such as those of Saint Paul and other 
saints. Saint Paul’s should not be so class- 
ified. He puts special emphasis on the 
power of suggestion and speaks with be- 
coming condemnation of those who trifie 
with the phenomena of hypnotism. Spirit- 
ualism, he believes, has now died out nearly 
as much as religious superstition and fanat- 
icism. He regards it as ‘ at present almost 
entirely in the hands of swindlers and 
their weak minded victims.’’ Musical peo- 
ple will value the Wagner chapter pre-emi- 
nently and the literary world will welcome 
his criticism of Ibsen. The book leaves 
one a little in doubt whether it was written 
originally asa connected treatise or is made 
up in part of essays written independently 
at first, but in any case it is a work of 
signal ability, of large interest in its way, 
and a vigorous and apt answer to such vol- 
umes as Dr. Nordau’s, [D. Appleton & Co. 
$3 50]. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The World for Christ [Eaton & Mains. 90 
cents] embodies the Graves lectures at Syr- 
acuse University, delivered this year by 
Rev. A, J. F. Behrends, D.D. It is a study 
of the motives and principles of missions, 
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and is a fine example of the blending of 
logic and eloquence for the loftiest of ends. 
Apparently delivered without notes, it nev- 
ertheless is polished in style. It discusses 
the authority of missions, their field, their 
aim, hindrances to success, qualifications 
of leadership and the agencies necessary 
to success. It is both profound and prac. 
tical, and it combines in a comparatively 
small book abundant learning and wise and 
consecrated suggestions. —— Mornings in the 
Yollege Chapel [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25] is a collection of the addresses made 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard Univer- 
sity at morning payers. One of the fea 
tures of this service is a religious address 
occupying three or four minutes only and 
intended to impress upon its hearers some 
single thought which may prove of value 
during the day. It is from utterances of 
this sort that this book has been made up. 
They of course are diversified in theme, 
and they strike us as fine examples of terse 
and telling appeals to both the intellect 
and beart in behalf of spiritual living.—— 
The Inspiration of History [T. Whittaker. 
$100], by Rev. D:. James Mulcahey, is a 
series of short chapters in which are die- 
cussed the credibility of history, the signifi 
cance of the Biblical history regarded sim- 
ply as history, the fact that its truthfulness 
is not invalidated by the higher criticism, 
the witness of history to the divine person- 
ality of our Lord, and other topics, empha- 
sizing as a conclusion the importance of a 
living conaciousness of communion with 
God. It isathoughtful, earnest, prectical 
and generally commendable volume, but 
not too scholarly for ordinary readers and 
neither elaborate nor profound, Its chap- 
ters may have been used as sermons or 
talks, 

The World Beautiful, Second Series [Rob 
erts Bros. $100] is by Lillian Whiting, 
and it discusses various sccia), intellec'ual 
or moral subjects from the point of view of 
a reverent moralist possessing a cultured 
mind, keen perceptions, broad sympathies 
and a power of facile expression. The 
book is one of those which, without being 
specially denominational, seems to be in 
closest sympathy with a certain type of 
Unitarian thinking. An utterance here or 
there seems overwrought, for instance, the 
statement that the fact of clairvoyance is as 
well established as that of hypnotism. But 
the book as a whole is not only readable 
but helpfully stimulating ——In Noble Liv- 
ing [Universalist Publishing House. $1.00], 
edited by C. S. Nickerson, is gathered a 
series of studies by various writers upon the 
development of the deeper life in men. 
They are the utterances of earnest minds 
animated with a sincere purpose to render 
their reflections of spiritual advantage to 
their fellowmen. These chapters read a 
little as if they had been sermons orig- 
inally. They are eminently plain and prac- 
tical and enter successfully into some of the 
inner recesses of human nature with their 
messages of comfort and strength. 

POETRY. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas’s new book is A 
Winter Swallow and Other Verse [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $150]. The opening poem, 
which gives its name to the volume, is the 
most elaborate and is dramatic in form. 
There is one other long poem and the bal- 
ance of the book is made up of shorter 
verse, including a score of sonnets. Noone 
can read Miss Thomas’s poetry without ap- 
preciating its thoughtfulness. It is meant 
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fo: those who are not content to skim the 
surface of life, and the least of the author’s 
efforts appeals to something deep down in 
the reader’s heart. This quality gives her 
verse lasting significance, and its metrical 
quality also is so fine that her pages always 
are rewarding and each new volume adds 
something to her creditable fame.——Re- 
liques of the Christ [F. H. Revell Co. 30 
cents], by Rev. Danis Wortman, D D., is 
out in a new and cheaper edition. It is a 
good example of religious poetry of the 
higher order. It abounds in sentiment but 
is far from sentimentalism. It embodies 
the tenderest and loftiest emotions of the 
Christian in varse which is melodious and 
vigorous, and which, if at times disregard- 
ful of metrical perfection, never fails to be 
poetry of an inspiring quality and a spirited 
form. It is an excellent book to be read in 
one’s hours of private devotion. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar is a new poet, and 
his little book, Lyrics of Lowly Life [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25], exhibits genuine poet- 
ical ability. It is conspicuous for pleas- 
ant and often picturesque concaptions and 
for an agreeable diversity of metrical 
form, which sometimes indicates excep- 
tional power in the author. The poems are 
suggested by many themes in nature and 
morals and are ordinarily short, but they 
are full not only of genuine promise but 
also of commendable performauce.——Aloha 
and Other Poems [H. H. Carter & Cv. $1.25], 
by Mrs. Mary Johnson, is a collection of 
poems which is pervaded by a just appre- 
cation of the needs and the emotions of 
common life. Without rising at any time 
to lofty hights of either imagination or 
expression, it is tender, wholesome and 
pleasing. A multitude of readers always 
welcome such poetry and epj y it thor- 
oughly. Some of these poems are distinctly 
religious and all are animated by the spirit 
of home-love and devotion to duty.——The 
Pvems (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] of Rob- 
ert Loveman are short, diversified, musical 
and many of them are striking. In a few 
the effort to be picturesque has somewhat 
blurred the intended meaning. The au- 
thor’s spec'al excellence lies in the brief, 
terse yet often vivid and sympathetic utter- 
ance of a single thought. 

Poems of love always find readers, es- 
pecially among the young, and Love's De- 
mesne [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 50], in which 
Mr. G. H. Ellwanger has gathered from 
many sources two volumes of contempo- 
rary love poems, is a carefully chosen and 
commendable collection in which the works 
of the choicest American and English mod- 
erp poets have been gleaned, and the large 
variety of subject, treatment and metrical 
form adds attractiveness.——The Lover's 
Year Book of Poetry [Roberts Bros. $250], 
by H. P. Chandler, contains poems sug- 
gested by the passion of love for each day 
in the year. But it deals with the other 
life, and many poems are religious in 
character. The majority are from modern 
sources, but some are voices out of the 
past. It is a choice collection, more than 
ordinarily rich in food for reflection, and 
eminently uplifting in temper. The two 
volumes are tastefully printed and bound. 

Another collection of religious verse and 
a work even more distinctively religious in 
tone is The Treasury of American Sacred 
Song [Henry Frowde. $3.00], compiled by 
W.G. Horder. Living poets, or those com- 
paratively rec antly deceased, are the authors 
of these poems, and the arrangement is 
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chronological, the order of the birth dates 
of the writers being followed. This, too, 
is a collection gathered with discrimination 
and good taste, and we commend it very 
heartily. The publishers have done their 
part successfully.——There is considerable 
difference between the poemsin An Autumn 
Singer [J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.25], by 
G. M. Gould, M. D., and several might have 
been omitted without loss to the volume. 
Most of them, however, are commendable 
both in substance and form. Those which 
perhaps represent.the author’s average in 
respect to ambitiousness we like best. The 
more philosophical do not interest one quite 
80 mucb, 

The Macmillan Co. has made good use of 
its large experience and abundant resources 
in order to bring out in a fascinating edition 
A Book of Oli English Ballads [$2.00], illus 
trated with decorative drawings in black 
and white by G. W. Edwards, and intro- 
duced by a charming essay from the pen of 
Ir. Mabie. Such ballads as Chevy Chase, 
Annan Water, Barbara Allen’s Cruelty, the 
Twa Corbies, the Nut Brown Maid, the 
raes o’ Yarrow and others compose the 
book, and among vo'umes of poetry in 
tended for holiday gifts this one must be 
c mceded a foremost place. Its covers also 
call for a word of praise. ——Bliss Carman 
«nd Rchard Hovey have combined to fur- 
vish More Songs from Vagabondia [Cope 
iand & Day. $1.10}. The title warns the 
reader to expect a considerable variety in 
the character of the verse and muc' care- 
}esspess as to conventional form. We like 
very much certain of the poems and some 
«f quite different sorts, but there are others 
which do not particularly appealto us, The 
v lume is too miscellaneous for some tastes 
bn, if taken as offered, as a bunch of varie- 
gated fl »wers ofall sorts and colorsand forms, 
it will afford pleasure.——A Boy’s Book of 

?hyme (Copeland & Day. $1 00] is by Clin- 
ton Scollard. It is not only fur boys, but a 
go-d deal of it might have been written by 
a boy. Itisintended to make this impres- 
tion and is lively and entertaining, and 
turough many of its lines the spirit of the 
iove of nature is breathed pleasantly.—— 
Another book of verse for children is Three 
Little Folks [Picturesque Pub. Co. $1 00], 
by Clarence Hawkes. There is some prose 
in the book, but it consists chiefly of poetry 
which is simple and pleasing, and a great 
many illustrations such as young folks will 
appreciate increase its attractiveness. 

STORIES. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued a 
beautiful illustrated edition of Ian Mac- 
laren’s two famous books, The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne and The Bonnie Brier Bush [Each 
$2 00]. Mr. Clifton Johnson, whose exc3l- 
leot work in photography has become well 
known to our readers through his contribu- 


tions to our own columns, has illustrated- 


them with dozens of fine pictures taken 
from real life at Drumtochty. The admir- 
ers of the famous author will fiad this the 
ideal edition of his volumes thus far issued, 
and, once having seen them, will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to be contented with any 
others.——Sister June, Her Friends and 
Acquaintances [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 50] is a new book by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. There is init no likeness to his Uncle 
Remus stories but it is a novel of the cus- 
tomary sort. The ecene is laid in Georgia 
in a quiet village, the inhabitants of which, 
for the most part, are the characters. It is 
asimple and comparatively uneventful story 
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but fresh and lifelike. As a portrayal of 
various types of character, too, it abounds 
in interest and blends humor and pathos 
naturally and delightfully. It is a sweet 
and wholesome story which uplifts the 
reader without preaching to him and will 
do much to extend the author’s already 
wide and honorable reputation. 

The Story of Hannah (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$150], by W. J Dawson, is the work of a 
master band although the author’s name is 
new to us. It is another example of the 
possibility of finding profound interest in 
the lives of commonplace people. The per- 
sonages who appear are very ordinary Eng- 
lish men ard women of the lower middle 
class and the thread of the atory is the ex- 
perience, often depressing and rarely bright 
or beautiful, of the household of a Metho- 
dist minister in the days when dissent was 
looked down upon socially more than at 
present. But such is the author’s skill in 
appreciatirg individuality, bis sympathy 
with what is noble and beautiful, and his 
self-control and artistic sense of propriety 
in description that he has constructed out 
of bis somewhat unpromising material a 
story engrossing, uplifting and more enj y- 
able than many narratives of lives far more 
conspicuous and inherently entertaining. 
We have taken great pleasure in the book 
and heartily commend it. 

Mr. Banjamin Swift, author of Nancy 
Noon (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $150], isa 
new writer, and great successes are prophe- 
sied for him. Evidently influenced by 
George Meredith, whose style his own 
strongly resembles in some respects, he 
nevertheless bas distinct originality and 
ability. This novel fairly may be called 
remarkable, but it is hardly agreeable ex- 
cept as a piece of literary work. It deals 
throughout with the darker side of life, 
with sordidness, passion, trickery and vari- 
ous other forms of evil. There is hardly 
any brightness or beauty between its covers, 
and it leaves the reader somewhat depressed 
even though admiring. Asa study of some 
striking types of individuality it is not only 
powerful, but at times brilliant. It is abler 
as such a study than as the working out of 
a natural plot, but whether it was worth 
writing after all is a question which many 
readers will ask themselves as they lay it 
aside. To our mind its best feature is the 
unmistakable promise which it affords of 
the author’s ability to write an equally 
strong and much more inspiring book. 

We cannot say much, either, for Marie 
Corelli's June [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 
cents]. We sympathiz> entirely with the 
author’s condemnation of the frivolity, 
shabbinegs, and we might even say brutal- 
ity, of such behavior on the part of so-called 
fashionable society as is described in these 
pages, assuming it ever to occur, but it is 
too unlikely to be worth supposing, and the 
lesson of the book might have been taught 
in a pleasanter and more impressive fash- 
ion.—lt is pleasing to turn to so sweet 
and charming a story as A Genuine Girl 
{Houghton, Mifin& Co. $1.25], by Jeanie 
G. Lincoln, It is a sequel to her former 
story, Marjorie’s Quest, and the genuine 
girl and her friends and the genuine boys 
whom they know and for the most part 
equally genuine men and women—of course 
there has to be a vi lain in the plot and this 
time it is a girl—all behave in a manner 
which is entertaining and full of good sug- 
gestion throughout. The author would 
have done well to persuade some Yale man 
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to supervise ber allusions to college mat- 
ters, especially boat racing, but, in spite of 
an occasional slip, she has caught the at- 
mosphere of college life, which is the most 
important thing for her purpose, admirably 
and we heartily like and cordially commend 
the book.——His Brother's Keeper [Congre- 
gational S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.50] is an- 
other of Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s picturesque 
and graphic stories which deals with the 
great subject of Christian stewardship. A 
period of trouble between labor and capital 
involving a great strike is selected for study 
and portrayal. The operations of the Sal- 
vation Army afford considerable materia), 
and the book does good service toward pro- 
moting righteous views of society and of 
personal responsibility for the management 
of property. Like one or two of the other 
books of the author it was read, a chapter 
at a time, to his congregation on Sunday 
evenings. It deserves a wide sale. 

Stone & Kimball have issued in a pretty 
volame Mr. Gilbert Parker’s A Romany of 
the Snows [$1.25], the second series of An 
Adventurer of the North. Pierre is the 
prominent hero and the stories take the 
reader into regions of Canada and beyond 
unknown to most of us except by an occa- 
sional glimpse, such as is here afforded. 
Place and people alike have their fascina- 
tion, which the author understands well 
how to intensify. The life which is pic- 
tured has little in it which is humorous, 
but much which is pathetic. It is not 
without its elements of tragedy, but it is 
not depressing and one reads with growing 
z2st and with keen appreciation of the abil- 
ity of the writer.——West Virginia is the 
scene of Love in the Backwoods [Uarper & 
Bros. $1.25]. It contains two stories, Two 
Mormons from Muddlety and Alfred’s Wife. 
It paints in bold and striking colors, al- 
though not without considerable delicacy 
of touch, the simple and crude yet forceful 
characters of the mountaineers and affords 
decidedly enjoyable reading. Ou.e feels, 
however, that the Mormon elders are some- 
what overdrawn. 

The Violet [Lorgmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25], is by Julia Magruder and has been 
published already in the Ladies’ Home Juur- 
nal, It is a light society story, the result 
of which, and perhaps the object of which, 
is to suggest that a second marriage may be 
not only justifiable but wise. It is pleasant 
reading without being exactly engrossing 
and is one of those stories which entertain 
but whose characters illustrate no unusual 
types and of which the plot is a minor fea- 
ture.——At the Gate of the Fold {Macmillan 
Co. $1.25], by J.S. F.etcher, is an unpre- 
tending, but inherently interesting story. 
English rustics are the characters, and their 
loves and hates and trials make up the body 
of the book. The style is simple and agree 
able and the story is one of those whole- 
some, entertaining pictures of country life 
and charac‘ter which gratify by their Iccal 
coloring and are truly enjoyable. This one 
also points some important moral lessons 
emphatically but without obtruding them. 
——O'd London during the plague and the 
great fire is the scene of The Sign of the Red 
Cross [T. Nelson & Sons, $1 25], by E. Ev- 
erett Green. The author is at home with 
her subject and has written a vivid and in 
teresting book, It will abundantly sustain 
her creditable reputation and young people 
or others may gain from it considerable 
valuable historical information in a gratify. 
ing manner. 
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The Star Sapphire [Roberts Broe. $1.50), 
by Mabel Collins, also has a moral purpose. 
It is asomewhat unusual sort of production, 
a genuine novel written to inculcate teeto- 
talism. It isa painful but quite powerful 
story, and it leaves a vivid mark on the read- 
er’s mind, but we should like it a great deal 
better if the death of the hero's love for his 
wife and the birth of his love for Laurence 
had not been confessed at so early a period. 
That kind of a hero ought to have more 
self-control.——Ring o’ Rushes [Stone & 
Kimball, $1.25], by Shan F. Bullock, is a 
group of about a dozen Irish stories, inher- 
ently believable if only for their audacity 
and their odd finishing turns. Whether the 
author be Irish or not, he knows the Irish 
character and knows how to describe it and 
his book is realistic in the true sense and 
very entertaining. 

JUVENILE, 

Admiral Farragut always must remain a 
hero to American boys, but many of them 
cannot be aware of the gallantry which 
he displayed while younger than many of 
them. Midshipman Farragut [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00], by James Barnes, is based 
upon the facts of his career with hardly 
an exception. It is a spirited and most 
suggestive book, which takes the reader 
back into a period of the history of the 
American navy which is past, never to re- 
turn, although there can be no doubt that 
the bravery of the past would be duplicated 
in the future should occasion arise, The 
book will not only delight but benetit the 
boye.——Black and Blue [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50], by A. R. Hope, is a live book for 
live boys. ‘The hero is a youngster of Eng- 
lish family who through stress of circum- 
stances after the supposed death of his 
father becomes an inmate of a Scotch house- 
hold and finds companions at first uncon- 
genial, association with whom goes far to 
develop manliness in him. The boys are 
real boys and the story is full of incident 
and indirectly of wholesome moral teach- 
ings. It cannot fail to be a great favorite. 

Vivacious from the first page to the last 
and sure to be voted a prize by the boys 
and girls is Nan at Camp Chicopee [Roberts 
Bros. $1.50], by Myra S. Hamlin, Nan 
spent a summer with the boye, and their 
pranks and adventures are unfolded in a 
manner showing that the author under- 
stands children thoroughly and knows well 
how to put her efforts in their behalf into 
an acceptable literary form. The book will 
make a pleasant Christmas present.—— 
Olive Roscoe [T. Nelson & Sons, $1.25], 
by E. Everett Green, is for girls somewhat 
older, It pictures the experiences of a girl 
whom unusual circumstances prevent from 
being an inmate of her father’s household 
until she has become a young woman and 
her mother has died. Entering it almost 
a stranger and somewhat at a loss, she 
gradually assumes her own place, and her 
experiences and theirs, including various 
love affairs and some occurrences outside 
of the family circle, help to make up the 
story, which is interesting and usefully sug- 
gestive. 

There is plenty of life and action in Cat- 
alina, Art Student [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], and the young heroine wins her way 
to the reader’s heart very soon. She is 
somewhat of a novel sort of bird for such 
a nest as her household, but what they 
would have done without her is hard to 
‘tell, Her history, even including its trials, 
is abundantly worth reading.—In The 
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Oriel Window [Macmillan Co. $1.00] Mrs. 
Molesworth has told one of her pleasant 
stories of English family life, which, with- 
out any notably original features, is a grace- 
ful and high-toned story which the boys 
and girls will read more than once and 
never without satisfaction and profit,—— 
Mrs. Mary Johnson’s Mac [H. H. Carter & 
Co. $1.25] has for its frontispiece a por- 
trait of its hero, evidently a large New- 
foundland dog, who tells his own story in 
the first person by the aid of the author’s 
pen. It isa skillful interpretation of what 
an intelligent dog may be supposed to 
think, and is very amusing and suggestive. 
The countless boys and girls who love their 
dogs almost as much as they love each 
other will give it a warm welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
One of the choice volumes blending his- 


’ tory and art effectively is Venice [H. T. 


Coates & Co, $3.00], translated by F. J. 
Sitwell from the French of Charles Yriarte. 
It contains an appreciative and well- written 
account of the history of art in the famous 
city, together with information concerning 
its modern Jife and industries. It is illus- 
trated by many excellent full-page pictures 
and contains a map. The critical and nar- 
rative efforts of the author are combined 
skillfully, and the book will do good service. 
It is not a hand book exactly, still lees a 
guide-book, but it does supply much such 
information as the more thoughtful class of 
visitors and students desires. So far as one 
can judge without having eeen the original, 
the translation is good and the volume is 
handsome in all respects. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has added to the 
list of her writings a volume which is per- 
haps the most quaint of all in its revelations 
of the past. Curious Punishments of By- 
gone Days [H. S. Stone & Co, $1.50] is its 
title, and it describes the bilboes, the duck- 
ing stool, the stocks, the pillory, the whip 
ping post and other penalties, and is based 
on historical studies in the early colonial 
records of this country, The illustrations 
by Frank Hazenplug are a great addition to 
the interest of the book, being exceedingly 
faithful reproductions of the old-style illus- 
trative work. They not only represent the 
different punishments but the representa- 
tions might have been made by artists a 
century or two ago, and possibly there may 
be some measure of legitimate reproduction 
of such old work. Mrs, Earle has handled 
her theme with her usual skill and has 
made a most interesting and valuable book. 

Another book by James Barnes is Naval 
Actions of the War of 1812 [Harper & Broge. 
$410]. The brilliant record of the Ameri- 
can navy in the War of 1812 has heen nar- 
rated before, but there is room for another 
so good a book as this by Mr. Barnes. He 
tells afresh the stories of the Constitution, 
the Wasp, the Hornet, the Chesapeake and 
others in a skillful and effective style, and 
points out once more how American enter- 
prise and valor took the world by surprise 
and defeated the greatest naval power in ex- 
istence, establishing the United States on a 
footing of excellence not to be disputed. It 
has been said that by the victory of the 
Constitution over the Guerriere, the United 
States was raised in half an hour from a 
semi obscure second-class power to a s8u- 
preme position among the great nations of 
the world. And this is hardly overstating 
the fact. The book is illustrated by many 
full-page pictures of engagements, some of 
them in colors, by facsimiles of medals, 
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etc., and is a book to be preserved in many 
a library. 

Another sea book is The Ship’s Conpany 
and Other Sea People [Harper & Broe. 
$2.50], by Lieut..Commander J.D. J. Kel- 
ley, U. 8.N. It describes an ocean steamer, 
its crew and its routine of life. It pictures 
yachtsmen on board their yachts, gives a mi- 
nute and interesting account of the training 
of midshipmen for the navy, has chapters 
on the superstitions of the sailor, the Bas- 
ket of the Sea, that is to say the island of 
Tahiti, especially the town of Papeeté, and 
one or two other chapters on different as- 
pects of sea life. Made up thus, of some- 
what miscellaneous papers, the book never- 
theless has a certain unity and affords prob 
ably the most complete idea of some of the 
topics considered, such as the training of 
midshipmen, ever put into print for popular 
reading. The author’s spirit in criticising 
the course of training at the military 
academy is friendly and his suggestions in 
the way of improvement, such as that a 
somewhat higher standard of admission 
should be established, seem worthy of con- 
sideration. The book isillustrated and will 
be appreciated not only by adults but by 
the boys. 

Harper’s Round Table [$3.50] in its bound 
volume for 1896 gathers up the delights of 
the year, with which the regular readers of 
the magazine are familiar, and with which 
all the other boys and girls in America 
ought to be familiar. Sense and nonsense, 
wisdom and fun, prose and verse, sport and 
studies are all represented in these fascinat- 
ing pages, and lavish illustrations of the 
highest artistic merit and the most success 
ful appropriateness abound in these succes- 
sive numbers. We can only recommend 
every boy and girl to ask their parents to 
subscribe for it on their behalf and all par 
ents to subscribe in behalf of their children. 
——tThe annual assortment of Prang’s Holi 
day Publications is at hand and it includes 
several charming calendars decorated in 
colors, a considerable number of dainty 
little books of poetry and pictures, one of 
which is Songs of the Birthdays, by Rev. E. 
W. Shurtleff; another is Heart’s Ease, con- 
sisting of selections of verse adorned with 
brilliant pansies; another is Saxe Holmes’s 
I Wonder What the Clover Thinks, with 
life like clover blossoms for pictures, and 
yet another is Carnations, by Bessie Gray, 
the designs in which are the most brilliant 
we remember to have seen. There are the 
usual number of small but handsome cards. 
Among the calendars for 1897 one or two of 
special interest are the Bicycle Calendar, 
the Boston Baked Beans Souvenir, in which 
are historical buildings and spots in our 
city drawn as if on the outside of a pot of 
baked beans; a charming Waiting Calendar, 
the pictures of which illustrate in one or 
another way the idea of waiting; and a Pos 
ter Calendar, in which the idea of the mod- 
ern brilliantly colored poster has been 
adapted for service in connection with the 
purposes of a calendar. The whole collec- 
tion is as brilliant and attractive as in any 
previous year. 

Another pretty production, sure to be a 
favorite this season, is a Shakespeare Cal- 
endar [75 cents], in which are many se 
lections from Shakespeare and considerable 
general literary information, together with 
illustrations by Marie D. Page. The calen- 
dar is published by Louella C. Poole and 
Andiéa Johnsson. Shakespeareans espe 
cially will appreciate its merit, as well as 
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the artistic beauty of its production,— 
Messrs. G. H. Ellis & Co, also send us 
Strength, Sweetness and Light [75 cents]— 
a selection of passages, chiefly prose, for 
every day in the coming year.——The holi- 
day issues of The Illustrated London News, 
The Ladies’ Pictorial, The Graphic, The 
Chatterbox Christmas Box have been re- 
ceived from the International News Co., 
also several large pictures, Symphony, a 
little girl playing on the violin while her 
little dog is lifting up his voice in accompa- 
niment, A Strolling Juggler, an English 
village scene, Flaming June and one or two 
more—all brilliant pieces of color, yet in 
good taste. They are excellent examples 
of the work in this line issued by the Eng- 
lish illustrated journals, They are certain 
to be as much liked on this side of the 
water as on the other. 





NOTES. 
Mr. W. D. Howells is about to appear 
upon the lecture platform. He will discuss 
the modern novel 

—— Ian Maclaren gave his share of the pro- 
ceeds of his lecture in New York on Robert 
Burns to aid the Scotch poor in that city. 

—— We are glad to learn that the Arena 
Publishing Company of this city has been re- 
organized and will continue its business. 

—— Books by popular authors now are sold 
by auction almost. Thatis, the author’s agent 
offers the manuscript to successive publishers 
and gives it to the one who bids the highest 
sum for it. 

—— The New York University’s committee 
on the Deems lectureship has invited the 
Duke of Argyle to deliver the inaugural course 
of lectures, but he has declined on account of 
his health. 

— Mme. Adolphe Rogé, better known as 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, the poet, is not dead, 
as has been reported, but very much alive. 
She is teaching in Florida, and a new volume 
of verse from her pen is soon to appear. 

—— One of the three bronze doors for the 
principal entrance of the new Congressional 
Library at Washington is cast. It was de- 
signed by Edward P. Casey and executed by 
the late Olin L. Warner. Its figures represent 
Tradition, Writing and Printing. 





—— Tennyson, just after finishing the man- 
uscript of In Memoriam, had trouble with his 
landlady and gave up his lodgings. He for- 
got the manuscript, but could not be induced 
to go back and face the landlady. Had it not 
been for his friend, the late Coventry Pat- 
more, who was with him and who returned to 
the lodgings, forced his way in and found the 
poem, already thrown carelessly intoa drawer 
of rubbish, probably the manuscript would 
have been destroyed. 
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“In addition to the other gifts of the late 
Miles Spaulding of Groton, chronicled in our 
issue of Nov. 19, the French-American College, 
Springfield, receives $5,000 as a bequest with 
which to establish a chair of history and Bib- 
lical literature. 
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An important article entitled 


“Turkish Grievances” 


By Timotuy PIrTKIns. 


’ ' 
“A Sioux Indian Episode” 
By Gen. Guy V. Henry, U.S. A. 
One of the series of “Adventures of 
American Army and Navy Officers.” 
A double-page illustration 
By W. T. SMEDLEY, entitled 
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THE OONGREGATIONALIST'’S ARME- 
NIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. 


The long list of acknowledgments that fol- 
lows comprises all that have been received at 
our office for the week ending Tuesday noon, 
Dec. 22, and the amount has been cabled 
to Turkey as the Christmas offering of the 
Congregationalists of America. From this 
time on we shall announce in the paper from 
week to week only the aggregate of gifts, but 
receipts will be sent by mail to individual 
donors. The inclosure of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope will greatly facilitate the 
process of acknowledgment. 


RECEIPTS BY WEEKS. 


First Week . ° ° im * ° - 500.86 
Second Week ° ° e ° . 1,301.37 
Third Week. ° ° e ° e .- 2,019.42 
Fourth Week ° e ° ° ° - 4,748.61 
Fifth Week . ° > * ° . - 1,014.46 
Sixth Week . ° ° . ° ° . §,818.18 


Total... . . . . $15,802.85 
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Some Childre n ‘of the First Cong. 3. eboncenetie 













eoerccccocceccvevece 5.00 

, Cowles, Net 5.00 

Mrs. A. #. Thomas, Sorcet Grove, Ore, . 250 
Thank Offering, Blandford, Mass...............00008 25.00 
3 Aa Carter, Williamstown...............+ 10.00 


P. np MORTMOE, Wiscrrncccccscedccsecsensvcesacs 
Con “6 te b, Cheste rN. 
, Orland, ET seas 

Teac ‘her and Pupils of a Smai 













OE | RE errr 
caene, BUEDORORGES .0cccccccene 
Mrs. Warren Hanscom......... 
Miss Louisa Martin, Roe een, oaawew 
moe. MA. WH. CMECAS, TBIGIED, Bie CW. ccncscccccccovcccsss 5.00 
Belleville, Mission: ary Soe hae, ae eee Scenes 6.00 
A. M. and E. D. Thorp, Boothbay Harbor, Me..... 5.00 
Mrs. Austin, Worcester, 88 5.00 
Mrs. M. L. Mite hell, W averbury, Os snevsscccsncsvens 300.00 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, Park Street Church, 

West Springfield, Mass. (additional).............. 5.00 
Y. P. 8. C. E, First Cong. Church, Lynt 5.00 
ee ee re .. 5.00 
Mrs. Nathan Dole, Norridgewock, Me............... 500 
Members of Phillips © hurch, South Boston, Mass... 80.00 
ON, ORR MUMNG so snnannccncesssedepegscccnesensepes 2.00 
Christmas offering "ot three friends in Newtonville. 15 00 
Miss Sarah A. Ware, Salem, Mass........ 
Memory of Roy and Harold nab 
Friend, Koxbury, Mass..............+++ 





George S. Marshall, Everett, Mass...... 

c.C., F W. C. and J. P.8., Tallmadge, O. 

Petene, WGrerer, El.....00ccccccccceces 

Mrs. Willis W. Fay, Elyria, . 

Pi anoy | Dept., 8.8. € sive Cong. Ch., Toledo, O. > oe 
’ 6. 
















Cong. Church, Haverhill, N. H.. 00 
PESO, THREM, BES, o00050000000s00% -- 5.00 
Friend, Chelmsford, Mass .............4+ -- 2.00 
L. D. Otis, Wellsville........ .. 5.00 
A. W. Kbenson, Ottawa, Kan..............- 5.00 
Sarah as and E. E. Bishop, North Woodsto 20.00 
C, M. S., Hartford, Ct 5.00 
Ralph | Freeman, Atkinson, N. H 1.00 
First Cong. Church, Guilford, bet 60.00 
M. W. W., Providence, R. 1. 30.00 
t. F. 8.6. ®., South Cong. ch. 10.00 
Friend, Grand Ra vids, Mich 2.00 
Park Cong. Church, Worcester, Ma 1.60 


Miss Rideout’s C lass, Hammond st. Church 8. §., 
ED neh e ccc chusdnabesasabseessbsetebiese 5.00 
Friend in 8. M., 





















Mrs. H. W. L., Barrington, N. H...........0008 i. 

Miss Ellen H. Libby, Portland, Me............ A 

Miss He ooret A. Ay ibby, eg _Me i 

Junior Y.P.S E., Marlboro, N. H / 

A Friend, L i bk, RR 1.00 
Conversation Cornerers, by Mr. Martin (add’l).. 20 00 
H. M. G., Somerville, Mass, 1.00 
A. 8. Lovett, Brookline, Ma . 500 
In memory of M. B. R., Cambridge............. -.. 10,00 
Mrs. G. W. Whittemore, Cambridge................. 10.00 
M PUAOOE, AOGOCET, TAAOB so 1200ccsccesssceccccevscvece 1.00 
Mrs. Chas. Humphrey, Yarmouth, Me............... 500 
A E, DN MIN a vs casesenninceesssecns vee =100 
M. L. B., Plympton, Mass.. is 1.00 
A Friend, Andover, Mass 500 
Christmas money, Hyde Park, Mass, 2.00 
RP, SUDOEMAEN, TREE). 5 55c000se00s000000nsee00es 1.00 
A Friend, Brook field, N. H. 5.00 
Cong. Church, West Hawley, meee passeenebssnness és 8.00 
Thos. H. Wiswall, Newmarket, N. H................. 300 


Whatsoever Circle, King’s Daughters, Trin. Cong. 
Mn .» Waltham 


E. M Reed, Boston 






Sunday School, Hatfield, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


Sunday School, No. Hattield, Mass. 
Gates, No. Wilbraham, Mass 
People’ 8 C ong. Ch., New Decatur, Ala. 

Pilgrim Cong. Ch., Santee Agency, Neb. (add'l)... 
A class of cout Kensington, N. BH 








Primary, s. 8. olin - memory of 








Mrs. 4 Rows "Calais, Me 


ra 

Second Presbyterian Ch., Little Roe k, Ar 
. C. G. M., Springfiela, Mass 

Tulane, New Orlears. La 
Friends in Singers, 18 H 
A Friend, Passaic, N. J 
First Cong. Church, Springfield, hag 
Mrs. H. 8. Woolson, 8 
Primary and Intermec 





iate 8. ax ’ Pilgrim Ch. : Sher- 






Cong. c shure h, Milford. po 
Rev. 8. D. Towne, Bangor, Me 





§ Friend, for © frist’ ‘s sake Ellingto 
Friends, Holbrook, Mass.. 
No. Pomfret, Ct., Cong. ¢ h. 

. E. H., Cambridge, Mass 
Cong. « nate h, hing * te Mass.. 










Mrs, Mat’, E. French, ¥ 

Michael Casey, Weston, Mass 

. a a Weston, Mass. 
C 






Margaret, John vs Grace P. and Louise 8 


J. Pike, Sait : ‘enter, Minn 


a M. Rey, devon ag 





Mrs. fe E Ticmmonn Woburt 
Friends, ent omy oy Mass.. 






4 os A. Carr, nab in tai Ct..o00 
ary Sawyer, Boxford, Mass oe 
Prisbae, WVU DEPREIR 5, Fa5sc os cs sevdessconechianes 
Ladies’ Union of © ong. C hureh, Petersham, Mass.. 
Ladies’ os Cirele, Winthrop ¢ hureh, Charles- 
Friends in Winthrop Church, Charlestown, Mass.. 
» H. Holmes, Boston, ——_- 








P. C., Lancaster, Mass 
+, E. Society, Abington, Ct 
Miss Cha, Solem, Mass 


Miss Lue ‘y D. Lyman, ‘minneapolis, Minn 





F riend, Wine hendon, as 


Mrs. J. W. Strong, Northfield, Minn.. 
Thank Offering. Friends, Wellesley, ™ 
A Few Ladies, Barton Landing, Vt 
King’s Daughters, Winchester, N. H. 
© pee Sunday School, Winchester, N 
S.C. E., Winchester, N.H 

. Chure h, Winchester, N. H 
‘. Murdoc k, Boston, Mass. 
Friend, Kingston, R.1 
Rey. Charles F, Dole, Jamaica Plain, Wass 
Orange Valley Church, Orange, N. » 


Fo Sateningson, | “qo Se eer 
Richard and Catharine, 


8s. 1 
Bethany Cong. © hure hs.58., Foxboro (additional). 







Kriend, Lu coln, Mass 


Membe r of First Cl iter M 
First Cong. Church © ollec ens Mt. Vernoa, oO. 
In Memoriam, Lakevile (rt 
Mrs. EK, A, Bridges. Mrs. T. H. Camp, Mrs. W. G. D. 
Lancaster, Mrs. J.M. McCormick, Mrs. A. L. Kus- 
sell, Mrs. Martin Welles, Miss Brid oes seed Cop- | 
erthwaite, —— Russel, Westfield, 
Tabernacle re a eee 


Dsskneeknd cabanperetahsécsnnbSeaaneses 
Kin e ’s Daughters Circle of Door Keepers, Ware, 


J. ronson, ae ee 
, Ct 







Two kr iertends, Norwich, Ct 


ry 


S. F. & * yank wr ane 

Young Ladies’ M. s,, Firs 
Collected by Mrs. loony Wood 
First Cong. Ch., West Springfi 
Inter. Dept. 8. 8., First Cong. Ch. otis’ Mass.. 

, Oleander, Cal, (candy money)..... 
s. 8., Cong. Chureb, Kingst on, R.I 

Three Friends, Newton Highlands (instead of 


nt 
Primary Dept., Con 





i *D. Chase, Quincy, Mass.... 
Nelson Ordway, Manchester, N 


on, 
Mrs. W. H. Swift, "Cnienen, le 
Miss Addie Warner, Salem, ass 
uith’s 8, . aie First € h., Chelsea, Mass. 


n, 
Mr and Mrs. ay w. ‘all “foston, Mass 
and Dorothea L. Gegood (instead of Christmas 


8. S. Cong. Church, Medfield, Mass.. 
Mystic Cong. C hureh, Medford, Mas 
Junior Kndeavor, Roslindale Cong. c ‘hureh 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Cong. er _ 

then, Mass..........cceeeseseneeeeerees 

















Enfield W oman 's een 
Friend, “Manchester, N. i. tice hkhhisehechabhnnee 
, Bridgewater, Mass. (add’l).. 
o Bridgewater, Mass. 
First Cong. Church, Derry, N. 
from Pinkerton ya! Students) 
Orthodox Conz. S. S., 
Miss Mary Wright, Billerica, Mass... 
Second Cong. Church, Medway, Mass. 
Elbridge H. Goss, Me'rose, Mass. 
. 8. North Cong. Church, Portsmouth, N. H... 
ig. 8. S nasa ve Plain, Mass 


A Se 
= 


iad op Kast Cuistead, N 
. M. Woods, W orcester, Mass.. 
Pupils ‘of Dow Acad emy. oo 8 
Junior 8. C. E., Central Cong. Ch., Haverhill, Me.. 
Woman’ 8 Missionary | eee seein ong. Ch., 


.F.S8. Raotcetes Kigin, til 





s. ion 'K., Cambriage, Mass 
eg Friends, Cambridge, Mass 

Mrs. FE. Peete and daughter 
First Cong. Church, Lowell, Mass.. 
H. W. C. and Friends, Lowell, Mass 





24 December 1896 


sg ME RUN A Mas cea ieke edenasa¥e civ easaens sass lave 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Silliman, Bridgeport, Ct.. ¥ 
Mt. Kilborn Miss. Society of Bellows Falls, Whee: cx 
Christmas offering, Lexington, Mass............+66. 
Chas. M. Lamson, Hertford, Ct.......ccccsssccccceee 
Chas. Leffler, Roxbury, MNES cco cc citevadseocuwort 
Chas. Leffler, Jr. Roxbury, RGR Be 
Susie M. Hatch, South Framingbat, cS ee 
Suuday School Class, Ware............cecceescevscees 15. 
Young Ladies’ Society, Old South Ch., Boston, Ms. 33.50 
Henry C. Crosby and family, New Buffalo, senapie 5.00 
ree. ‘ Sy 














arrett, Standish, Me. 
hildren’s Christmas ‘mone ’ 










ison Square, Viass.. 
Mrs. Mary C, Johnson, Barton, Vt.. 
Christmas offering, Buxton, Me.. 
Edith F. Claflin, No. Cambridge... 
Friend, Langdon, N. ‘ 
Robert, William, Wolcott and Roger Squire ($9.62) 

and other members of the fam ly—a Christmas 


PE ccbc vahathnndd6ea 00400 as 0b600095040660405) ates s 40.00 
Chinese Class, beg od Cong. 8. 8., Gloucester, Ms. } Ol 
M. D., Bridg 

















Hopkinton = c zi so 
Primary Class Prospect Hill 8. S............ssecseeee 5.00 
Two 8.38. Classes, First Cong Ch., Searsport, Me.. 8.00 
Rev. A. M. Beman, Wife and Daughter.............. 15.00 
Friend, Haverhill, Mass 2.00 
Friend, Portland Me..... W.00 
Cong. Church, Milford (additional 14.41 
Thank Offering from Amberst......... aan 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A Archibald, Lawrence, Ma: - 22.00 
ol and Mrs. J. Frank Emerson, Lawrence, Mass. 3.00 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Archibald, Lawrence, Mass.. 3.00 
Miss Annie ¥. Archibald, Lawrence, Mass...... 1.00 
Mr. ard Mrs. W. Buswell, Lawrence, Mass - 1.00 
S. s. and Ladies’ Aid Society, Rockville, ee . 50.00 
Friend, Taunton, Mass............ssssseccceceece . 50 
George W. Bosworth, Amherst, N. H.......... . 6.00 
Three Little Girls, ae: < (ae . 1,00 
Frieuds in Pleasant Val'ey, Ct............+0005 3.70 
I, R. B., Housatonic, Mass.........0.-cecccsceres . 5.00 
Mrs. Richard olinade y ney PERBBcccvc0es «+ 10.0€ 
Mrs. A. W. Putnam, Laconia, DEE 63 6c0bes eae - 1.00 
Cong. Church, Dunstable, Mass..............eseeeeee+ 60.00 


Junior 8. C_E, First Cong. Church, Concord, N.H. 1.00 
Pentucket Mission Band, North seared aver- 





aS 
Miss Wilcox and Mis 
,» New Hampshire... 
Miss Anna L. Daniels. 
Friends, Haggetts Pon nd, ass 
Christmas Gift, Mc G@regor, lo.. 
A College Girl, Baltimore. r 
Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, Orange City, Fla. 700 






Cc ong. 5S. 8., Orange ¢ BEY, FIR. ncccccccccsccccccccecece 3.0 
J.C, Halliday, Orange City, BAe J -cccsunsyisaceeted 4.00 
Mr.and Mrs. D. & Look, Northampton, ae 10.00 
Francis H. Look, Northampton, OT errr 3.00 
zetene, Ss ring field, mans pane Sthickeresesaabiabescens 1.00 

R. “leseace, # i sivasnee« cashcenbinaases o See 
aA shades of First t Cong. 8. 8., Suffield, Ct..... 5.00 


8. 8. Class, Plymouth Cong. Ch.,St. Paul, Minn.... 360 
H. MW. S., Winona, BION, -.....ccccccsvecscscoce 
May flower Class, First Cong. Ch., 
Kev. A. J. Rogers, Columbus, Neb.. 
Mrs. Elizabet Harvey, Watertown, i 






Lawrence street Church S. 5., Lawrence, Mass... 15(0 

Mayflower Cong. 8. 8 , Kingston, Mass.............. 15 25 

“ shristmas gift, Webster, 8. H. 500 
. L. &., Plymouth, Mase,......- 


y anetle § S , Milford, eS errs 





, Cong. Church, Newport, Y 
By. ice G. L. Todd, Cong. Church, Merrimac, Ms.,, 24.77 














Friends (through Mr. Martin). Concord, Mass..... 3.00 
9 MUNRO CRRIDL, BELUOO TE, Phe El vencccesccscesccsscess 600 
C oan Church, Mite Chapel, Milton, N. H. 600 
Cong. Chureh, Raymond, N. Bh ccssccscosccvcccccesse. 19,00 
Little Helpers, Miss. Circle, Cong. Church, Hrigh- 
ON) ROB ics s 6056055 a0.05 0090055 040000800050060600000%% a 


Friend, First Cong. Church, Georgetown. 
Primary Class, Piymouth Chureh, Framip 
Y.P.8. CC. E., Cong. Church, on 






















Po and. H., Winchendon, Mass......... 
Cong. Church, individuals (addi. > eee 
Cong. %. 8., Thompson, EMeisusdoscccrsscccctacuveseass 
8. S. of Grace Cong. Church, So. Framipngham.... 54.75 
Mr. and Mrs, Lory Prentiss, Newark, N.. oe. 5.00 
Exeter Cong. Church (01), (additioval) 2.00 
Cong. C, E. Society, Cheshire, Ct......... 14.00 
Class in Cong. 8S. S , Sheffield, Mass.. 1.50 
Mrs. George O. Havens, ee Ct. 200 
L K. Robie, Greenland, N. H.........-..- 5.00 
Class No. 25, Cong. 8 B.C ortiand, N. Y.. 1.00 
A Friend, Lowell, MERE oe ois ccc sshnsiexes 5.00 
In His Name, —inchootes, es 200 
A Friend, Newburyport. Mass................ 2.00 
Y. P. 8. C.E., Franklin, N. H........cc ccc ecees 3.91 
Gone 8s. . Franklin, N. H.. os 4.29 
L. E., Chest er, Vt. 100 
Two Friends, Brattleboro, Vt .......- 5 00 
Y. P. 8. C. E., Cong. Chure c0 5.50 
Mrs. J. D. L., Worcester, Mas tbo bn000065086nn0e0e% oe 5.00 
Old South Cong. Church, South West Mass. 32.24 
Old South S. S., South Weymouth, Mass........... 5.60 
Junior Endeavor, First — Ch., Canesten, N.Y. 12.00 
A Friend, Wethersfield, Ct........-.csesccereccesceees 00 
Freeman D. Jennison, Wethersfield, Se « «1.60 
First Church, 8. 8, Class, New London, Ct 2.75 
Cash, Stamfcrd, Ct 10.60 
K. T., Stratford, Ct..... 5.00 
Mothers’ — Class, Central Church Mission, 
aoc ahs sas badechssso00ebcsveskesscesveses 28.00 
L. A. Austin, WIntOr POT, Fi... c0ccccccsscsceseses 10 00 
Irene and Harding w. Gaylord, and Other iennndeag 
BOREED, MOOR iss nck v0b09s 5) 4009500000600bnsvensece 15.00 
Friends in First Church, Eastham ton, Mags...... 21.20 
Primary Department, First Chureh Hadley, Mass. 1.00 
8. 8. Class, Hatfield 1.00 
Mrs. Bowman’s“ Double Cirel : 
$OPS, BH. Martlerd, OF...0.cccvcccccscsesvescoscosccces 10.00 
Three S. 8. Classes, First Church, E. Hartford, Ct.. 15.00 
A Friend, Plymouth, Mase........0....0..0:c005 eins 5.00 
Memoriai Church, Georgetown, NI io cons 17.45 
Union Meeting, Attleboro, Mass. (additional). cocee GUS 
A Lover of Children.......... 0066 00n00enveCserCese ee | 
A Friend, Hadley, Mass.............. 





Hadley Loyal Temperance Legion.. . 
Junior Endeavor Society, wed Ch., Groton, Ct.... 2.30 














Two Friends, Southbridge, PEND 60 iesventencceveses 2.00 

Ba aos Peterboro, errr Sena vous. ae 

Mason Cong. Church............. ceaw Se 

..J. Mg DOTET DODO, No Gh... vscccsoccccescccccccvces 5.00 

C.F. Chandler, New Gloucester, Me.. .- 10.00 

Mrs. E. 8. Sargent, Putnam, Ct........ os 4 

soe ‘ 

> °s 16.04 

$. Solomon ow Unionvil oe we 

A Friend, Ellington, Ct............. .. 2.00 

vies Covg. S. S., ohana Pi oineeencsneeess o. 2435 

P. 8. C. E., Cong. Church, Broad meet Re 11,10 

I's. C. E.. Cong. Church, Broad Brook, Ct. : 

Friends, Broad Brook, RR ncisase 





Primary Dept., Second Cong. Ob., Keene, N. H. 

I. R. and A. W. Giddings, Worcester, Mass 

og E. Rice, Fitchburg, Mass ........... 
Mf. Tandk 





, Riverheaa, N.Y. Ss 
Second Cong. Chureb, MEOMEMOIE, Oleiccccosevessccee 21. 
' one. Society, Second Corg. Ch., Mansfield, Ct... 17.00 
Y. P. S.C. E. of Cong. Church, Saxton’s ew Vt. 5.00 
8.8 S of Cong. Church, Saxton’s River, Vt. ace 
Cong. Church, Saxton’s River, Vt....... ae 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Smith, Pittsford, eect: 200 

















-—_ 
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A Friend, New Milford, Ct .........0..seseeesscccveee 1.00 
8. S. of Cong. Courch, East Longmeadow, Mass.... 10.00 
Primary Dept. Cong. h., E. L ongmeadow, Mass.. AY 
Centrai Cong. 8. S., Providence, K. L............006. 200.00 
T., Buston, Mass. 200 
A Frieud, Sharon, Ct 200 
Alfred H. Wilkinson, Providence, R. L............... 10 00 
Friends in Westboro Evangelical! Church........... 50.00 
Mrs. C. J. Barnum, Warren, Ct.........cccccscsevens 50.00 
Blue Hilts Chapel, "Hartford, Di ektanekehevessawakie 5.55 
Chester T. Woodbury, Salem, ERR aa aes 1.00 
A Friend, Methuen, Mas 1.00 

Fraucis’s 8. 8. Cl 20,00 


H. M. ,F 
Bible Class in Ware, Mas: " (additional) ‘ 
A Friend, Shelburne Falls, MD vvecscesenscccsceses 1.00 
First Church of Christ, Glastonbury, = 































eocce 6.83 
In Memoriam, Percy B. Bell, Lebation, N. H ca 5.00 
Pilgrim Church 8. s., oe Sa eee | 
Miss R.’s 8S. 8. Class, "Fall River, Mass.. re 
A Error rere i“. 2a 
Me Wree 10 TERING... 50055025 oc ccveces : 1.00 
D. I. Carson, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 5.00 
P itgrim Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y...........+.- . 2500 
Friend, South Amberst, Mass............. . 5.00 
A Friend, Enfield, Mass.............cccceseee 1.00 
A Friend, Lawrence, Mass........-.+.seeeseeeeees .. 100 00 
E. Gaylord, South Hadley. ‘Wallis, So eee 10.00 
Cong. Church, Westminster West, Vt....... 9.11 
Junior Endeavor, Westininster West, Vt 2.00 
Lillian M., arthur M., Wilfrid F., — E. and 
Heary C. Jones, Ludlow, Mass.. 5.00 
A Friend, Topstield, Mass.... 5.00 
Junior Kndeavor, Stamford, € 3.76 
Margaret E. Cook, Adams, Neb 5.00 
Rey. A. R. Thain and family, F 12.00 
Geo. A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, Pa 10.00 
First Day School, Swarthmore D a 10 00 
Cong. Church, Vernon Center; .- 12.33 
Mot ner, Son and Daughter, L eae Wie BBs 2 cs08 -- 500 
S.S., Cong. Church, Tale sttville, Ct............ee00 20.00 
Junior C. E. Society Cong. C bureh Vergeunes, Vt. 200 
Friends in Kensselaer Falls, N. ¥ 400 
J.E. N. Greene, Essex, 500 
‘A Friend, Hanover, N H. 1.00 
Mrs. Alfred Stanley, P BRMDUEE, Ns ieccscacsscccenes 1.00 
Mary W. Boardman, Barnet, Vt............ccccccces 1.00 
L, E. Lamb, Hartland, Vt cee .. 65.00 
In Memoriam, Canandaigua, Bie Wiksevese 5.00 
F, B. and E. S$. and G. 8. a Westtie 100.07 


A Friend, Barton Landing, Vt ee 
G. H Perkins, Burlingten, Vt. 

S_S. Class of Mrs. G. H, Pe urliogton, Vt... 14.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Ro Mateeobe orite ae 10 00 
8.8. of Old South Cong. Ch., Farmington, Me...... 25 25 
PYIOMCS 1h PUTMIMRTOM, BC... 20.02 recscccccescccers B 
Mrs. F. Austin, Farmington, Me.. 

Mrs. O.N. Taft, Farmington, Me. 
A Friend, Hudson, SAAR eee 
A Friend, New London, Ct 
A Friend, Bucksport, Me 
Cong. Church and §S. 8., Stafford Springs, Ct....... 21.29 
A Friend, Westhaven, Ct 7 













Continuance, West Cornwall, Ct.. 
A Friend in Union Church, Worces 
C. E. Society. North Branford, Ct. 
Inaaoe C. E Society, North Branford, Ct 
M. Nisnaseaneheneeancabyatns > snkecese $i 
Frank C. Porter , New Haven, Ct.. 

A. E. ; Providence, | ere 
Miss Shattec k’s Class, Springfield, Mass 
A Frieud, Boston, Mass................ 
Christmas Offerings trom Omaha, Neb. 
Children’s Friend, Amherst, Mass...... 
A Friend, Winthrop Chureh, Holyoke, Wa 
A Friend, Middieton, menes.. EES Rae I 
©, E. H., West Woodstock, 















Rev. P. W. Lyman, Fall a Mass. (uddl.)....... 5.00 
Class ie 10, North Cong Church, New Bedford... 10.00 
Wm. F. Butler, New Be IIR Sa vs esacciee oo 300 
A Friend, Middleboro, Mass.... ; 1.00 
M.S. R. , Southbridge, N 600 
Four Friends, Truro, Mas 5.00 


A Friend, Roston............... eas ONY ar |) 
A Friend, Northampton, Mass. ane 


Isaac Randall, Haverhill, Mass. pummee 1.60 
First Cong C h , Derry, N. H. (addl.)........ 1.00 
PL Se ae ree oer 1.00 
A Friend, Wrentham, Mass................ 5.00 


COE ey FON 6 ED cen i secsccscsiccdcenewess ». 10.00 
Correct'on, Woman's Aux. Miss. Soc , First Cong. 
Churel, Keene, N. I 7 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 

REV. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D. D., 
died at his home in South Norridgewock, Dec. 3, 
aged 81. He was born in Augusta, June 26, 1815, the 
son of the late Benjamin Tappan, D.D., and Eliza- 
beth Bow loin (Temple) Tappan. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College, Class of ’33, from Bangor Seminary 
in 1837, was ordained at Hampden, Me., in 1883, 
where he was pastor ten years. He was then pastor 
at Charlestown, Mags., for nine years, when he as- 
sumed charge of the church at Norridgewock, Me., 
where he remained more than 25 years, till his health 
compelled him to resign in 1885. He was married in 
1838 to Delia, daughter of the late William Emmons 
of Hallowell. One son, Henry Lyman Tappan of 
Wate! ville, and two daughters are living. Dr. Tap- 
pan was an able pastor, a wise counselor, a deep 
thinker and aman beloved and esteemed by all. He 
was on the board of overseers of Bowdoin College 
from 1864 to 1887, a trustee of Bangor Seminary from 
1868 to 1878, and president of the board for a part of 
that time. 





REV. NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, 

Key. Nathaniel Richardson died in Providence, 
R. 1., Dec. 3. On that date ninety yeara ago he was 
born at Rockport, Mass. He was a graduate of 
Awbherst College and of Yale Seminary in 1837. His 
first pastorate was at Terryville, Ct. He was 
chaplain of the 36th Massachusetts Volunteers for 
nearly two years during the War of the Rebellion 
and bad two sons inthe army with him. His last 
ministerial charge was at Bradford, N. H., but for 
the past eight years he had lived with his chiidren 
in Rhode Island. A full half-century ine had preached 
the gospel in New England, having had charge of 
cburches in Vermont and Maine. On Thanksgiving 
Day there were together twenty one of his descend- 
ants, including his seven children, who now survive 
him, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 
28,10 A.M. Speaker, Col. Henry Thomas. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING of the 
Woman's Board of Missions will be omitted on Friday, 
Jec, 25. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRBTY 
* represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHU+8TTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin Bb. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, ¥to5. An- 
oual membership, $1.00; life membership, "820.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
WIssi0ONSs, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wi iggin, Treasurer; Charles &, Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Geeseee! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
selistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
—— the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational eg © atiy 9 = 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥.M u‘lding. Donations may 
de sent to either of the 7 “offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
-OChurch and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tlonal House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
tionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 

ll, Address, 10 Congregational House, Bost ton. 

CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
UVontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
pocrge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Pk. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. KE. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
aiso invites generous individual gifts, For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National pounell, La and Year- 
Book, 1893, page | 62. paren | Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
vew Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the OA ey to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reli “og sre in the resolution of the Na- 
sional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL S8UP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is ziven to applica- 
Hous from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover 8t., oston, 
Open day and evening. ailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
jay services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
My Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

jongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional éburches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding meswatery. Room 22, Con 
tema House, oston. ane clothing, comfort 
ere 8, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. Py 3 oa. 
231 Hanover St. Bequests ena read: “I and be- 
A. to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Socie ng the sum 
of $——,, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

0868 of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 

B ., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

A church in the Sunflower State bas hit 
upon an interesting and practical way of 
aiding the H. M S. Avother shows how cor- 
ducive to spiritual growth is a clean balance 
sheet and acash basis of payment, If ‘‘ Bleed- 
ing Kansas’’—which epithet was never 
more applicable than now—can do this, what 
might not be accomplished in States where 
there is less financial stringency ? 

That two new churches should be organ- 
ized in the State within a month speaks well 
for the efticiency of the Vermont Missionary 
Society’s secretary and his helpers. The 
young women workers have accomplished 
much in the past which has deserved notice, 
and their success suggests that just such work 
as they are undertaking is needed in discour- 
aged and churchless districts. 

A. sigh from one who has known the inside 
workings of the supply committee of a cer- 
tain Congregational church ends with the 
announcement that finally a Methodist has 
been secured. ‘Over fifty,” writes our cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘have applied for the pulpit, 
and some of them have destroyed any remote 
possibility of a hearing by their unmannerly 
persistence.” 

A few weeks ago a Western pastor preached 
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what his people have named The Poker Ser- 
non. It was from a text which may be ren- 
dered, ‘Stir into flame the gift of God which 
isin thee” (2 Tim.1: 6]. The weekly prayer 
meeting has, in consequence, increased to three 
times its usual size. Poker sermons at this 
season are in order in all our churches. 

The new missionary periodical, Congrega- 
tional Work, is finding its way rapidly into 
hundreds of homes. It would be well for all 
churches to follow the plan of a few which 
have determined to place the paper in every 
home in their parishes. 

The Kansas pastor who uses the line-upon- 
line, precept-upon-precept plan to instruct his 
people as to the work of the national benevo- 
lent societies is doing valuable service, such 
as would prove helpful in other churches as 
well, 

Some rather curious references are brought 
out in a Massachusetts coast town regarding 
the first American born Pilgrim and her 
relations to the church of our forefathers. 

Upwards of fifty of our churches are now 
known to us as using the individual cups. 
An influential church of Greater Boston has 
jast joined the ranks. 

Another suburban chrrch near Boston cele- 
brated last Sunday a victory which merited 
the marked recognition it received. 

Seventy-four Congregational churches in 
Chicago is the latest record up to date. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING [IEETING, 


Congregational work among the Scandinavians 
in North Dako‘a and northwestern Minnesota has 
lately received a strong impulse. Scattered com- 
munities of free church workers have stood sepa- 
rately for years, Their fear of outside control and 
their reaction against ecclasiastical domination in 
their old relations has kept them radically inde- 
pendent. They have been jealous of anything: ap- 
proaching ecclesiastical union with Congregational 
churches because of fear that they might again be 
in spiritual bondage. During November a confer- 
ence of nearly 20 of these little groups was held at 
Christine, N.D. The meeting was earnest. There 
were sermons and addresses and a free conference 
of all the people. A special effort was made tounite 
all in more harmonious and co-operative work. 
Some of these congregations were Congregational ; 
others were made up of free and independent groups, 
but all had an earnest Christian spirit and were de- 
sirous of real fellowship in Christ. 

A better understanding of the purpose of Con- 
gregationalism resulted, Prejudices were removed, 
and the people have come to see and to express 
emphatically their desire for greater co-operation. 
The Ministers’ and Elders’ Association of the Scan- 
dinavian Free Churches in North Dakota and West- 
ern Minnesota was formed, and, while not Congre- 
gational, it is a cheering sign and will undoubtedly 
lead toa more complete organization. The move- 
ment took place entirely among the Scandinavian 
brethren, and was in bo sense engineered or urged 
reo. ie air apiaaneRpo There are signs 
of a widespread feeling among the Scandinavians, 
even in tbe Lutheran Church, that they need more 
aggressive spiritual work and less ecelesiastical 
machinery. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


Sec. D. P. Hatch of the Maine Missionary Society 
addressed the students Dec. 14 on The Work of the 
Society and the lrob'em of the Country Church. 
annual catalogue for 1896-97 is just out. 
Several elective courses are offered for the ensuing 
year.—Mr. A. B. Huot, ’98, has been appointed 
assistant librarian for a year.— The Senior Class 
in church history bas beguu study on the third 
vo‘ume Of Neauder 





Hartford. 


Last Thursday Rev. Samuel Freuder of Boston 
spoke on The Present Religious Conditions of the 
Jews, dwelling especially on the difference between 
orthodox and reformed Jews.——Last Friday Prof. 
G. F. Wright, D. D., of Oberlin gave a short address, 
to which the public was invited, on his own ex- 
periences a8 a minister Thursday evening the 
semi-annual spread was enjoyed. Several after- 
dinner speeches were made by the students.——The 
Christmas vacation began Wednesday afternoon. 
The seminary opens again the first Monday of Jan- 
nary. 











— 
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Yale. 


The Missionary Society was addressed on Monday 
of last week on Prisons and Prison Reform by Rev. 
W. J. Batt of the Concord Reformatory. He also 
spoke before the Senior Class in Sociology the next 
day.—-On Wednesday evening the second lecture 
in the Leonard Bacon Club course was given by Dr. 
T. T. Munger on Jonathan Edwards. The next lec- 
ture occurs Jan, 13 and will be by Rev. W. 5S. Rains- 
ford, D. D.——The senior address before the school 
last week was by Mr, G. E. Ladd on The Minister’s 
Place in Social Life. Sermons of Dr. Joseph 
Parker and Frederick W. Robertson were reviewed 
last week before the class in homiletics. 





Oberlin. 


The first semester closes Dec. 23, after two days 
of examinations. The next term begins Jan. 6.—— 
The event of the past week, and the chief musical 
event of the year, was the production of Handel's 
Messiah by the Musical Union with its chorus of 
175 voices, assisted by an orchestra of 40 pieces and 
by soloists from abroad. A number of the students 
are members, Students less advanced in musical 
ability secure training at the conservatory, which 
holds each term a series of artists’ recitals. 


Chicago. 


Saturday night Professor McKenzie delivered an 
address at the Hull House.——Professor Paeth is 
ministering to Christ Church (German) with good 
success. There are now tive German Congrega- 
tional churches in Chicago, which have been largely 
fostered through the German department of the 
seminary.—A large audience in Carpenter Chapel 
Thursday afternoon heard Professor Chamberlain 
lecture on The Messiah. Friday afternoon, by spe- 
cial request, he read Dickens’s Christinas Carol to 
the faculty, students and their friends,——The win- 
ter recess began Saturday. Work will be resumed 
Jan.4 





CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Cambridge Club listened last week 
Monday night to an address on Religion in Politics, 
Problems of Our Forefathers and Our Own, by Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson, 


The Fall River Club celebrated Forefathers’ Day, 
Dec, 15, by observing ladies’ night and hearing an 
address on The Pilgrims’ Message to Their Heirs. 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning of Boston was the speaker 
of the evening. 

The Worcester Club held its Forefathers’ Day 
meeting Dec. 14. Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., of 
Providence gave the principle address on A Broad- 
ening Patriotism. Rev. H. A. Blake of Webster 
was the second speaker. 

The Essex Club met, Dec. 21, in Salem for its 
Forefathers’ celebration. Dr.G. A. Gordon of Bos- 
ton and Hon. A. H. Wellman, president of the 
Boston Club, gave the addresses. 


At its meeting on Forefathers’ Day the Newton 
Club was addressed by Rev. C. H. Beale, D. D., on 
The Pilgrims and Their Relatives, and by Rev. W. 
E. Barton, D. D., on The Pilgrim of the Twentieth 
Century. An old-fashioned supper was served. 

The North Bristol Club met at the Winslow Church, 
Taunton, last Monday night to celebrate Forefa- 
thers’ Day. Rev. Dr. A.W. Archibald of Hyde Park 
gave an able address on Plymouth Rock, the Rock 
Whence We Are Hewn. Rev. Morton Dexter of 
Boston also spoke informally on The Pilgrims. 


N. H.—The Central New Hampshire Club met in 
Nashua, Dec, 16, and despite a furious snowstorm 
was well attended. The address was by Rev. F.N. 
Peloubet, D.D., on the topic With Our Faces 
Towards the Dawn. He dealt with Sunday school 
work, outlining the marks of its progress. Prof. 
B. L. Cilley of Phillips Exeter Academy was a guest 
of the club and in a pertinent speech presented the 
formal salutations of the Pascataqua Club of which 
he is president. 

R. 1.—The winter festival of the Rhode Island 
Club was held at the Trocadero, Providence, Dec. 7. 
About 375 members and guests were present. The 
addresses were by Rev. Henry Baker, D.D., of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J., 
and Rev. W. V. Kelley, editor of the Methodist Re- 
view of New York. 

MINN.—The Southern Minnesota Club held its an- 
nual meeting, Dec. 7, at Faribault. The reports 
presented made a hopeful showing. Hon. L. L. 
Wheelock of Owatonna was chosen president for 
the ensuing year. Pres. G. A. Gates, D.D., of Grin- 
nell, lo., was the guest and made the principal ad- 
dress, a candid and thoughtful discussion of pres- 
ent day problems, entitled The Outlook for a De- 
mocracy in America. It was favorably received, 
though it called out adverse criticism. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


CHELSEA.—VFirst. Last Sunday throughout was 
a day of Christmas observance. The morning serv- 
ice was largely choral, a number of fine selections 
being rendered by the chorus and quartet of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. Dr. R.C. Houghton, gave 
a special greeting to his hearers appropriate to the 
season and preached on Why Do We Keep Christ- 
mas? The evening service of the Sunday school 
was largely attended, every seat in the house being 
filled, The special attraction was the exercise of 
tho children, including a Ge: sian service in which 
tue “advent tree” was used. The exercise illus- 
trates the darkness of the world before the prom- 
ises of a Saviour were given. Total darkness is 
produced in the auditorium, and as the children go 
forward, one by one, and recite a promise a candle 
on the large tree at the front is lighted. Sixtyor 
more lights were thus arranged. Miss J. B. Buck, 
a member of the church, who has been abroad for 
nearly two years, introduced the idea which was so 
successfully carried out. The children also brought 
presents to be distributed among needy ones in the 
city. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Wood Memorial. When Rev.1. W. 
Sneath was called to the pastorate, a little more 
than nine years ago, the church was struggling 
with a mortgage debt of $4,200, so placed that it 
could not be touched for the first five years of his 
pastorate. Four years ago pastor and people began 
a determined effort to liquidate this debt. They 
have succeeded and last Sunday, Dec. 20, they held 
special services in recognition of the victory. The 
pastor gave a historical address, a bugler announced 
the fact that the church was free, and amidst the 
ascending incense and the praises of the assembly 
the note was burned by the treasurer of the church. 
It was a day of jubilee for this people. 

NEwToNn.—Auburndale. At the morning service, 
Dec. 13, five of the jubilee singers from the recent 
meeting of the A. M. A. sang and three gave brief 
addresses. The offering amounted to about $300. 


West MEDFORD.—Harvard Avenue shows a good 
record for the year. The benevolences have been 
larger than ever before. All bills are paid and a 
balance remains. It has been voted to adopt the 
system of free seats for all services and to raise 
the funds by weekly pledges. Several hundred dol- 
lars above the amount appropriated for current ex- 
penses of next year have already been pledged. 
It has also been voted to increase the pastor’s sal- 
ary $200. Rev. J. V. Clancy is pastor. 


LOWELL.—First. The advisory council held its 
third session Dec. 16. The entire day was spent in 
secret session considering the difficulties of the sit- 
uation. Without reaching a conclusion the council 
adjourned to the 24d inst. 


DracutT.—Central. A farewell gathering was 
held, Dec. 17, in ‘' the old yellow meeting house,” 
built in 1794, After a bountiful supper addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. Cyrus Richardson, who was 
born in the parish, Rev. W. W. Nason who with his 
father, Rev. Elias Nason, supplied the pulpit for 
several years, and by pastors and friends of the 
neighboring Lowell and Dracut churches. The 
next day carpenters took possession of the vener- 
able landmark and began the work of transforming 
it iato a modern house of worship. The contract 
price for the alterations are less than $10,000. The 
society has already raised over $8,000, and it ex- 
pects to dedicate the renewed building in the spring 
without debt. During the rebuilding the congre- 
gation will worship with the First Church. 


MIDDLEBORO.—Central subscribes for 150 copies 
of Congregational Work. It designs to put the 
paper into every home represented in the congre- 
gation. Rev. R.G. Woodbridge is pastor. 


MARSHFIELD.—First, The church edifice was re- 
opened for worship Dec, 13, after thorough renova- 
tion. The Y. P.S.C. E. co-operated actively in rais- 
ing the necessary funds. This church dates back 
to 1632, being one of the few Pilgrim churches which 
have maintained their organization and their faith 
intact from the beginning. Peregrine White, the 
first Pilgrim child born in this country, joined it 
when 77 years old. Rev. Ebenezer Alden was the 
pastor for 40 years and is still pastor emeritus. 
Rey. F. W. Manning has now been the pastor five 
years. Nine new members have been received dur- 
ing the past year, six on confession. 


WORCESTER,— Union. The recent A. B.C. F. M. 
offering exceeded $200. The church has voted to 
continue the pledge system for benevolence for 
next year. The ladies held their annual fair for 
two days, clearing over $450.—/Plymouth reports 
an 8.8. membership of 586. The additions last year 
numbered 15 on confession and 18 by letter. Gifts 
for home missions amounted to $1,620, foreign 
$3,999, and the total benevolence $11,534. Pilgrim 
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has organized a chapter of the Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, the fourth chapter in the city. 


FISHERVILLE.—Union. The new bell has ar- 
rived and been placed in position and was used for 
the first time last Sunday and gave good satisfac- 
tion. It weighs 1,300 pounds. The Men’s League of 
the church is in a flourishing condition. 


SPENCER.—VFirst. At a recent service under the 
auspices of the Men’s Sunday Evening League, a 
collection of $73 was taken for the Armenian Relief. 
The present membership of the league is 135, It is 
doing more effective work than at any previous 
time. A special feature this winter has been an in- 
structive lecture course of high grade which is well 
attended from the neighboring towns. The pastor, 
Rev. 8. W. Brown, and wife recently gave a recep- 
tion to the league at the parsonage.——The late 
Deacon J. L. Bush in his will gave $500 each to the 
Y. P. S. C. E., the Sunday school and the Ladies’ 
Charitable Society, also to the church committee 
$1,000, the income only to be used each year at 
Christmas for the benefit of the poor of the church. 
Other benevolent gifts were to the C. H. M.S., and 
the A. B. C. F. M. $5,000 each, the Evangelistic 
Association of New England and the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, $1,000 each, the hospital cottages 
at Baldwinsville, Mass., $500 and the Spencer Good 
Samaritan Rooms $300. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Virst. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed oc- 
cupied his pulpit Sunday morning for the first time 
since his illness, but was unable to preach in the 
evening.——Park. The financial year of the church 
has just closed. A balance in the treasury remains 
after paying all bills, and the debt of the church 
has been reduced $5,578. ——-Hmmanuel. Rev. R. M. 
Taft, State evangelist of the Massachusetts H.M.S., 
conducted special meetings last week. 


HUNTINGTON.—Second is passing through deep 
sorrow because of the sudden removal of one of its 
strong pillars, Deacon Schuyler Clark. While at 
his cottage home at Norwich Pond he broke through 
the ice, and, though he fought valiantly for life 
an@ had every possible help at hand, he lived only 
long enough after his rescue to be carried to his 
cottage. From early boyhood he had been closely 
identified with this place. He served prominently 
on the board of selectmen for many years, and as 
representative from his district in 1887. For 25 
years he has been a loyal member of this church. 
Special respect and honor were publicly shown on 
the day of hia funeral. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.— Williston had 200 persons at the 
bounteous annual supper Dec. 14. Excellent re- 
ports came from all departments. The Sunday 
school has been graded and an intermediate de- 
partment organized. The Junior Endeavor Society 
has doubled its membership and attendance. The 
church benevolences were $2,795, an increase of 
$350 over last year. This is the seventh year of Rev. 
D. M. Pratt’s pastorate—Vourth. Mr. T. A. 
Smythe, a recent graduate of McGill University, 
Montreal, was ordained and installed as pastor 
Dec. 14. This is the first installed pastor of this 
colored church, The recent incorporation of the 
chureh under Mr. Smythe’s efficient leadership 
made a settled pastor possible for the first time. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
D.D. 


BIPDEFORD.—Pavilion has requested Rey. F. P. 
Estabrook to reconsider his resignation, which it 
declines to accept.——Second. Rev. T. A. Frey’s 
recent Sunday evening address on The Causes and 
Preventives of Crime attracted much attention, 
and the congregation was unusually large. 


New Hampshire. 


KEENE.—VFirst. The pastor, Rev. W. G. Poor, is 
giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, supplemented by the stereopti- 
eon. They have attracted a large attendance. The 
report at the late annual meeting of the 8. 8. asso- 
ciation gave an enrollment of 404, with a flourishing 
home department and a well-organized mission 
school. 


DoveR.—First. A new order for the Sunday 
evening service lays special emphasis on musical 
features. A large chorus occupies the front seats. 
Singing by the congregation and solos vary the 
program. A brief sermon is preached. Since the 
new order began the attendance has more than 
deubled. 

PORTSMOUTH.—North held a service of commemo- 
ration, celebrating its 225th anniversary, Dec. 13. 
The exercises were largely responsive and choral. 
Rev. L. H. Thayer is pastor. 

HANOVER.—The increasing number of students in 
the college has started a movement for enlarging 
Rollin’s Chapel. 

















— 
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In Claremont Rev. J. B. Lawrence, the pastor, has 
established a Friday evening service for boys, to 
whom he gives a practical talk.——The ladies in 
Salmon Falls lately netted $100 from a Christmas 
sale.——The community about Acworth has met a 
great loss in the death of Miss A. R. Mitchell of the 
A. M. A., who had been a worker in North Carolina. 
—- Pilgrim Church, Nashua, receives $10,000 from 
the late Mrs. Mary C. Belcher.——By the will of the 
late T. H. Richardson Mont Vernon receives $400. 


Vermont. 


WALLUINGFORD.—This church mourns the loss of 
Deacon Samuel E. Rogers, a leading and exemplary 
member and liberal supporter. One of his sons, 
Rey. E, E. Rogers, is pastor of the church in Lanes- 
ville, O. 

MORRISVILLE.—The new house of worship is near- 
ing completion. Nine handsome memorial windows 
are in place. The building will be lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

NEWFANE.—The new parsonage is completed, and 
the pastor, Rev. Smith Norton, and his wife and 
many friends enjoyed the house warming. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE—(Central. The music in the sery- 
ices has the help of both quartet and chorus, The 
Portuguese mission of the church requested a 
Thanksgiving service in its chapel instead of the 
usual Thanksgiving dinner whicb the mother church 
provides.— Beneficent. A stirring meeting was 
held Dec. 14, in the interests financially of the 
Tuskegee Institute and of the best welfare of the 
whole South. Pres. B. T. Washington gave an ad- 
dress. Mayor McGuinness made brief remarks. 
The institute quartet sang. The congregation was 
large, and the collection was considerable.—— 
Plymouth. The course of Sunday evening sermons 
on Notable Johns, by Rev. 8. H. Woodrow, has been 
successful in attracting a houseful of hearers. 


PAWTUCKET.— Weeden Street has held a church 
week of prayer for the deepening of spiritual experi- 
ence under the leadership of Miss Deborah Knox. 


Connecticut. 


NEw HAVEN.—/lymouth, The first anniversary 
of the church in its new building was celebrated 
Dec, 13, The pastor, Rev. W. W. McLane, D. D., 
preached a special sermon. The church is progress- 
ing in its new environment in a rapidly growing 
section.—— United. The Men’s Club service last 
Sunday evening was addressed by Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke of New York on The Poetry of Tennyson. 
— Grand Avenue, Rev. Dr. Burdett Hart was or- 
dained pastor of this church 50 years ago last 
month. He has served as its pastor during two pe- 
riods, one of 13 and another of 16 years, with a pe- 
riod of 13 years between them, He has been pastor 
emeritus since 1889, but has continued his ministry 
at;large by writing several interesting volumes. 


MANCHESTER.—Second, Rev. C. H. Barber has 
recently preached a sermon in recognition of his 
10th anniversary as pastor. During his period of 
work a new house of worship has been erected, 
costing $25,000. An equal sum has been raised for 
home expenses, and over $10,000 contributed to 
benevolent work. The additions during the decade 
have been 126. Of these 25 came last year. 


NORFOLK.—Two hundred and thirteen members 
of the local Sunday school visited New Haven and 
Yale last Thursday as the guests of Miss Eldridge, 
one of the active workers of the church, Thisis the 
reward for attendance a certain number of Sundays 
during the year. 


NEw BRITAIN.—First. The death of Adna Hart 
removes the oldest resident of the town and the 
oldest member of the First Church. Born in 1804, 
he joined the church in 1821, and was for a number 
of years tithing man. In his will he left $100 to the 
eburch. 


BRIDGEPORT.—By the wil! of the late Mrs. M. B. 
Loomis of this city the C. H. M.8, and the A. B.C. 
F. M. each receive $5,000. 


Many revivals are, or will be shortly, in progress 
throughout the State. Several churches will unite 
with those of other denominations in evangelistic 
meetings in January.—Two lady evangelists are 
holding evening meetings in Center Church, Bark- 
hamstead.——The church at East Hartford has sent 
a barrel to the South; and West Hartford has sent 
goods to the New York poor valued at $90. Wap- 
ping, Trumbull and Thompson will also send boxes 
and barrels to missionaries in the South and West. 
—Rev. L. M. Kenneston is convalescing after a 
long illness.——Union Church, Rockville, has raised 
about $1,100 towards its debt. ——The Ekonk church 
is being repaired and painted. —The King’s Daugh- 
ters at Collinsville netted $70 by a recent enterprise. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


WILMINGTON.—A remarkable work of grace is in 
progress on this field. For some weeks the new 
pastor, Rev. H. A. Johnston, has been conducting 
special work and visiting daily from house to house. 
It is believed that not less than 40 have been con- 
verted, and in some cases whole households. The 
field has been long without a pastcr and somewhat 
distracted by divisions. The religious interest has 
been accompanied by material fruits in putting the 
parsonage into much-needed repair and now in 
ceiling the church. 


MUNNSVILLE.—The meeting house, after having 
been closed some weeks, was opened Dec. 13, newly 
frescoed and decorated, with a new carpet also. 
Rev. Ethan Curtis preached the sermon. An effort 
was made to clear the indebtedness and the re- 
sponse was so hearty that the amount received was 
in excess of that asked. In the evening a union 
congregation of neighboring churches assembled. 
Rev. E. A. Tuttle is pastor. 


MILLVILLE.—A quite remarkable work of reor- 
ganizing this church and recalling it to Christian 
feeling and worship has been done by Rev. H. E, 
Gurney, this being the field where the recent pastor, 
Mr. Keeley, did so much harm. Mr. Gurney is now 
general missionary of the H. M.S. 


MORAVIA.—Rev. W. H. Hampton, the pastor, is 
much afflicted in the death of his wife, who has 
been failing for some months. She leaves two 
children. Her death casts a gloom over the church 
as she was much beloved. 


RENSSELAER FALLS,—Special meetings now being 
held with encouraging results have aroused a new 
spirit of harmony. The pastor, W. D. Eddy, is as- 
sisted by neighboring ministers. 
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New Jersey. 

GLEN RIDGE.—The pastor, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, 
and his wife were given an old-fashioned surprise 
party in the house of one of his parishioners on the 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, a recent date. 
A substantial gift was presented them in the form 
of a considerable sum of money. The senior circle 
of King’s Daughters has begun aiding at the Bowery 
Mission in New York. Mrs.J.L. Scudder ona recent 
Sunday morning gave a stirring address on the 
Jersey City People’s Palace and Day Nursery. The 
ladies of the church have just held a “sale” as a 
part of their effort to raise the church debt, This 
is preparatory to the new task of enlarging the 
house of worship which will soon be necessary. 
The pastor, finding his new year’s reception last 
year so much appreciated, will make it an annual 
custom, 

JERSEY City.—Tabernacle completed the con- 
solidation of the South Bergen Reformed Church 
with itself last week in the house of the latter; 200 
members of the Reformed Church were received as 
members of this united Congregational church. 
Dr. J. LU, Scudder, pastor at the Tabernacle, presided 
and Rev. W. D. Grant, former pastor of the Reformed 
Church, participated. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. A. Steiner and his 
people have been strengthened by a recent series of 
meetings held first by Rev. W. F. McMillen of the 
Sunday School Society assisted by Mrs. Bryner, the 
primary teacher, of Chicago, and later by a week of 
meetings attended by Rev. G. E. Albrecht, the mis- 
sionary to Japan, who was converted in this church, 
and by Rev. Dr. W. H. Warren of Michigan, a 
former pastor. The fruit of the reunion is shown 
in a decided growth of fellowship. For the firs; 
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time in the history of the church Forefathers’ Day 
was observed with a typical New England supper 
and an appropriate addrees by Rev. Sydney Strong. 
—Lagonda Avenue. The death of Mra. 8S. A. Fay, 
the mother of two of our missionaries in West Cen- 
tral Africa, is severely felt by this church, 

Hupson.—The close of the year brings encourag- 
ing reports from all departments. Improvements 
are recorded, and a deep gspiritual condition pre- 
vails. The number of removals by death and letter 
have been fully made up by additions. Hereafter 
the standing committee of the church, called the 
coune), will be composed of the officers and the 
heads of each department of work. Rev, C. H. 
Small is pastor. 

Illinois, 

HAVANA celebrated its first anniversary of Jate 
by dedicating a new house of worsbip. Superin- 
tendent Tompkins and Dr. G. R, Wallace of Chi- 
cagv participated by preaching. Nearly $1,600 of 
the $1,750 necessary to pay the indebtedness was ob- 
tained, The church was organized to meet an ap- 
parent need in the vicinity. The pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Sutherland, has faithfully labored, and is much be- 
loved by the people and esteemed in the commun- 
ity. 

WAVERLY, after an interval of several weeks, met 
in its renovated house the firat Suncay in Decem- 
ber. Among the improvements are thorough re- 
painting inside and out, repapering, a tin roof, 
stained glass windows, paneled steel ceiling, a new 
bell tower and electric lights. The former pastor, 
Rey. J. B. Fairbank, D. D, preached at the reopen- 
ing. The union service at night had an address by 
the Methodist pastor. 





FRANK FORT.—Revy. ©. F. VanAuken, State evan- 
gelist, has just closed a successful period assisting 
Rev. Z. T. Walker, the pastor, Much of the time 
the building was far too small to accommodate the 
people. The village and surrounding country have 
experienced a great awakening. 


Indiana. 

DUNKIRK Opened its new house last week, Supt. FE. 
D, Curtis preaching in the morning and Rev. J. W. 
Wilson in the evening. The beautiful structure oc- 
cupies a conspicuous location in the city and is a 
monument to faithfulness and sacrifice. It is of 
stone and brick veneer, and, besides the audito- 
rium, has parlors and reading, kindergarten, study 
and lecture rooms. The cost, with the lot, was 
about $9,500. 

FoRT WAYNE.—?P/ymouth has a brotherhood of 
upwards of 40 men, Illome missionary day was held 
recently, the pastor, Rev. J.S. Ainslie, speaking on 
Christianity and Our Country, and $70 were re- 
ceived. The ehurch starts with a list of 140 sub- 
acribers to Congregational Work, 


Michigan. 

TAWAS Ciry,—Rey. A. M. Hills has closed a two 
weeks’ series of meetings in this place recently. 
Over 100 persors made a profession, The churches 
of the town have been brought together in an un- 
usually fraternal way. 

CONSTANTINE.—A great revival has resulted in 
140 accessions to the churcbes which were united in 
the movement, the Congregational church receiving 
its share of blessing. 


Clarksville recently gave its pastor a pleasant 


surprise reception.—Rey. C, F. Hawley has seven 
neighborheods under his care in Garden,——Mrs. 


Joel Martin, wife of the general missionary of the 
upper peninsula, has completed a succeseful revival 
series in Brimley.——Sault Ste. Marie is encouraged 
by large accessions.—— Wyandotte has just held its 
annual church week, all departments holding inter- 
esting services 

Wisconsin. 

WILLIAMS Bay.—A council met Dee, 18 to recog- 
nize the newchurch recently organized, The chureh 
was composed of members coming from six differ- 
ent denominations, besides some on confession. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

MONTICELLO,—The Hartsough meetings extended 
through three weeks and aroused deep and wide- 
spread interest. The opera house was filled nightly 
with interested crowds, 410 persons signed cards 
and about 200 others asked for prayers, 

MUSCATINE.—CGerman, Special meetings are in 
progress, under the direction of Evangelist J. F. 
Grove. There have been several conversions and 
the meetings are growing in interest. Rev. Jacob 
Fath is pastor. 


KINGSLEY.—Rev. R. W. Jamison of the May- 
flower Chureb, Sioux City, is assisting Rev. G. A. 
Conrad in a series of meetings, and Rev. R. W. Har- 
ris co-operates with Rev. H. L. Wissler in services 
at Exira. 
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PRAIRIE CiTy.—Special meetings are now in prog 
ress, Rev. A. F. irvine of Avoca assisting the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. J. Mitchell. A recent donation visit to 
the parsonage added materially to the household 
supplies. 

A series of H. M. rallies began Nov 15 and will 
close Dec. 20. Secretary Doug!ass is being assisted 
in the campaign by Mrs. H. 8. Caswell of New 
York and Sec. H. D. Wiard of Chicago. Twenty 
nine churches have been visite¢, and appointments 
for five more meetings have been nade. 

The stoves in the audience-room at Hawarden 
have been displaced by a furnace in the basement. 
Minnesota. 

WaApENA.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society Dec. 13 
presented an instractive program on the work of the 
A. M.A, brief sketches of the different fields be- 
ing interspersed with jubilee songs. The collection 
completed the balance needed for a share in the 
jubilee fund, Similar services are contemplated, 
presenting the work of the other national societies 

in this interesting and impressive manner. 

EXCELSIOR.—During the seven months’ pastorate 
of Rev. C. L. Mears the debt has been liquidated 
and congregations have increased. At the last com- 
munion 12 persons united, five on confession, Ad 
dresses at the annual meeting showed the large 
opportunity of this church, the second of the de- 
nomination formed in the State. 

BURTRUM.—Rey. E. N. Ruddock, for many years a 
missionary in Minnesota and for three years pastor 
at Burtram and Grey Eagle, has resigned on ac- 
count of poor health. During his ministry a revival 
of religion occurred, bringing 50 persons into the 
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Food 


Must be well digested and properly as- 
similated in order to nourish the body. 
Indigestion and dyspepsia cause terrible 
suffering. Hood’sSarsaparilla cures these 
difficulties by toning and strengthening 
the stomach and purifying the blood. It 
also creates a good appetite and builds 
up the health and strength wonderfully. 
Thousands say they have been cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
pee a act harmoniously with 


Hood’s Pills toou's sarsaparitia. 








DEAF NES & head noises 
a relieved by 
filson’s Common Sense Ear Drums—heljs 
here medicine fails; stops the pro 
gress of deafness; concentrates sound 
waves to one pointupon Natural Drum, 
lalso takes the place of Natural Drum. 
when wholly or partially destroyed ;in 
isible, comfortable, safe—no wire or 
strings to irritate. For full informa- 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness ard 
Testimonials, FREE. WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


Offices § br Trust Bdg., Loulsville, K 
( 











122 Broadway, (Room 351), New York, 
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Pill after Pudding. 


When Christmas comes and Santa brings 
His Good-Will Sauce for plum puddings, 
With over-eager appetite 

We put the dainties out of sight 


Then toss and tumble throug 
And dream of hobgoblins and things 
With pudding heads and turkey wings. 
Next day, and many days— we're ill, 
And all because no Ayer’s Pill 

Followed the pudding or the pie; 

In future let’s resolve to try 

Pill after pudding — or the pie; 

That pill of Ayer’s, which, for skill 

To cure, is called— “The pill that will.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Financial and mercantile bodies were con- 
siderably upset last week by the adoption 
of the resclutions recognizing Cuban inde- 
pendence by the Senate Committee. The 
unanimous manner in which these resolu- 
tions went through that committee contrib- 
uted largely to the shock, but the subsequent 
declaration of Executive disapproval and their 
cool reception by the Senate have restored 
confidence. 

In general trade there is not much that is 
new to state. The Christmas trade has been 
excellent, and merchants express themselves 
satisfied with results, particularly when com- 
pared with last year and the year previous. 
In staple lines, however, the movement of 
merchandise is slow and prices show rather 
more weakness than strength. Still this is 
not considered unusual for the end of Decem- 
ber when trade is usually dull and people are 
preparing to take account of stock and make 
a general clear-up for the new year. After 
the first week in January it is thought that 
business will be considerably better and grad- 
ually improve until we find ourselves in a 
very active spritg season. 

Tron and steel procu.ts are now depressed 
by reason of large supplies and light demand. 
The reduction in the price of steel rails re- 
cently by the big pool that has controlled the 
price is taken as a confession of weakness, 
aud has influenced buyers of all iron and steel 
products to hold off for still lower values. 
In this expectation they may find themselves 
disappointed, for recuperation usually begins, 
not only in iron but in most staple lines, after 
Jan. 1. Woolens and dry goods are in slow 
movement and prices are scarcely satisfac- 
tory. The manufacturers, however, look to 
the spring trade to clean up, not only surplus 
stocks, but t> . them very busy besides. 

———e—  - 


THE RELATION OF SOIENCE TO REV- 
ELATION. 


Seldom does the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
listen to a more racy and suggestive, as well 
as instructive, address than Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wrighv’s last Mondsy morning. He be- 
gan by telling informally his personal expe- 
rience in becoming interested in scientific 
study and undertaking geolugical investiga- 
tions. A large portion of the hour was spent 
in disabusing his hearers of the idea that sci- 
ence deals with certainties. He showed con- 
clusively that the paradoxes to be fcund in 
the theories of evolution, gravitation and the 
atomic constitution of matter are as difficult 
to explain as the doctrines of the Trinity, orig- 
inal sin and the creation of the world out of 
nothing. 
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Dr. Wright declared that in his opinion our 
young people do not have their attention 
sufficiently called to Butler’s ground that 
probability is the guide of our life, and that in 
matters of science and theology as well as in 
practical conduct we are obliged to depend 
upon our best judgment. The latter part of 
the address was devoted to an interesting dis- 
cussion of the evidences of the antiquity of 
man 4s manifested in the study of glacial phe- 
nomena. 





QUALITY V8. PRICE.—It is a popular fancy that 
with the large number of bicycle manufacturers in 
the field, there must be an over-production before 
long, and the prices of wheels take a tumble, be- 
cause the law of supply and demand is bound to 
govern. There is no doubt the law of supply and 
demand will govern; but as long as it does, prices 
of good wheels are likely to remain upon their pres- 
ent basis. Twenty years have passed since the ex- 
piration of the last essential patent on the sewing 
machine. It was then freely predicted that prices 
of these machines would be cut in two; but supply 
and demand governed then just as it does today. 
The high grade macbines tbat were worth their 
price still command the same price, because there 
are still sensible people who know that cheapness 
in the construction of a machine means dearness in 
the expense of its operation. Although bicycles 
and eewing machines can b2 bought at any price 
one wishea to pay—from $15 upward—yet there are 
plenty of customers for the standard makes at the 
higher rates. The competition of the cheaper ma- 
chines simply incites the makers of the higher 
priced ones to rerewed efforts for improven ent of 
quality by the use of superior materia), skil! ia 
workmansbip and factory facilities. Referring to 
sewing machines, a statement contained ina cata- 
logue recently issued by the Singer Manufacturing 
Company accurately and concisely states the rela- 
tion between quality and price, as follows: “The 
fact that Singer sewing mac .ines lead all others is 
due to the extreme care taken to use only the best 
materials and the mosteffective means for their fine 
mecha*ical manipulation, It is only by the use of 
such means that really first-class sewing machines 
can be made. Such machines ex ‘el the products of 
minor establishments lacking thes facilities in the 
same degree that the modern high class chronome- 
ter exce!s the equally modern timepiece intended 
simply for waking the servant. The latter has no 
permanent value, and soon wears out; the former 
renders accurate service during a lifetime or more, 
The difference between the cost of a high class 
sewing machine, embodying the best of materials 
and workmanship, and one made of cheap materi- 
als in the cheapest way, is soon eaten up by the 
added cost of the latter for repairs and lost time in 
the workroom.’ 


TO HOLD 400.—They are selling long ard low book 
cabinets at the Paine Furetture Warerooms on 
Canal Street which accommodate 400 volumes in a 
single cabinet. [hese long compartment cabinets 
are usually hard to ob-ain, and we take the oppor- 
tunity of ca'ling the attention of our readers to the 
fact that they are now tou be found iu Boston. They 
are not expensive. 





in the finest manner in every part. 


has double doors with quadrant glass. 


400=-Volume Case. 

We bave constant calls for a long and low 
compartment bookcase which sball fill a wide 
wall space, and provide generous storage capaci'y. 

In response we now offer this design, having 
shelf space for four hundred ordinary volumes, 
with a small inclosed closet which may be ured 
for rare or private books or for other valuables. 

The size of the Cabinet demands extra care in 
the workmanship. The wocd is a special order 
of San Domingo Mahogany, and it is constructed 
Tkere are 
really three separate cabinets. The center cabinet 











All the cabinets have stout locks and adjustable shelves. There are eight massive carved 
feet, and the frieze and panels are richly graven. It isa cabinet that would adorn avy library. 


It is not expensive. 


General Catalogue for 1896-97. 
on receipt of five 2cent stamps for postage. 


Square octavo, 


156 pp., 300 iWlustrations. Sent to any address 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Macular Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 
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Kighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


icv iss ddnnvevecciccacccucesesecs Biv" 414 59 
noc act niecnacines bacnasaadsessetsece 1,705, 895.94 
United States Stocks market valne)........ 1,418,425.00 


Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
3onds (market value) .... cece 
State and City Bonds (ms irket value). 
Bonds and Mortgage 3, being first lie n on 
MORE Ratate..cccccccese . 483,009.12 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ......- 426,550.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 





MENGE - cichossoesesesin 5! 5,227.06 
Interest due and accrued on Ist. January, 156 AZ 185.9% 
£4,899, 628.54 


LIABILITIES, 

Cash Capital. ‘ $3,000 000.08 
Reserve Premium Fund... 1,395,659.00 
Reserve for U mpees | Losses and Claims...... | 752,514.13 
Net Surplus........ - cooee 1,705,655.40 
89,559 ,628.54 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
JU. WASHBURN,? p, 
KE. G. SNOW, 5 
W.L. BIGELOW, ’ 
cB bk ENE 
H. J. FERRIS, > a) BURTIS, 
NEw YOrkK, Janwary 7, 1896. 


Presidents 


Secrefarves. 


iss’ Secretartes. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty an| Indemnity Oo 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, a - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - <- «= + $2,000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr Vice-President, 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, 


Treas, and Sec 





J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Hendersor 

George F, Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr 

George jowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard 

August Belmont, James N, Jurvie, 

Frederic Cromwell Richard A, MeCurdy,” 

Walter R Gillette, Alexender E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G, Oakman, 

G. G. Haven,. Henry H. Rogers 

Oliver Harriman, H. Mck. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vande 
William C. Whitney 


7 PER ‘CENT. NET. 


Loans on Improved Farme 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. J? years of expert 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 8 
years in the Red Kiver Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
gota and North Dakota. A personal ki owiedge of lands 


and values. Loans only made to industri.us, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms, I give my pereonal 
supervision tothe business. Loans made in ycur name 


and interest coupon-notes and mortgages at d applica 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York (heck. Funds 


| now earning you only 2.3,or4 per cert ip Savings B anks 


will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Mins. 
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church. A commodious parsonage has also been 
secured, 

BERTHA.—An extinct church has been revived 
and plans are secured fora building, a part of the 
funds being already subscribed. A pastor will be 
sought when the condition of the H. M. treasury 
permits. 

Kansas. 

OVERBROOK contributes annually and regularly 
to each of the seven benevolent societies. A large 
placard containing their names, and the date on 
which each collection will be taken, hangs upon the 
church wall the year round; and the pastor so often 
calls attention to the placard and explains it that 
the people are kept familiar with the meaning of 
the initials of each society and the general char- 
acter of its work. 

TOPEKA.—VFirst, by a single special effort, re- 
cently provided for all deficits and expenses for the 
church year ending Nov. 1, 1897, a total of $4,160. 
The effect of this upon the enthusiasm and spirit- 
ual life of the church has been most favorable. 
Eighteen persons were received to membership 
Dec. 5, including seven on confession. 

GARFIELD.—This frontier church, with three vig" 
orous out-stations, held its annual meeting Dec. 4 
50 persons responding to the roll-call. Reports 
were read from all departments and showed 12 con- 
versions, 12 accessions, four removals. This church 
is duing an excellent evangelizing work over a large 
territory. 

HIAWATHA, under the leadership of its new pas- 
tor, has assumed the payment of $120, the entire 
H. M. grant to one of the frontier missionaries in 
the State for the remaining four months of his 
commission, 

Nebraska. 

INDIANOLA.—Increased spiritual interest rejoices 

e pastor, Rev. A. 8. Houston, in church and con- 
gregation. A Tuesday afternoon prayer meeting 
has been started by the women to pray especially 
for its deepening power. 

COWLES,—The special services, in which Rev. 
Samuel Deakin was assisted by Rev. C. G. Murphy 
of Wallace, closed Dec.13, There have been a good 
number of conversions, and the community has 
been greatly benefited. 

Rep CLoup,—The pastor, Rey. O. E. Ticknor, be- 
side preaching here and at Indian Creek, has begun 
services at Inavale, a station on the Burlington 
Road, where formerly there was a Congregational 
ehurch. 

North Dakota. 

FARGO.—Scandinavian, The work is making 
substantial gain under the efficient lead of Rev. 
L. J. Pederson, who is also doing an important 
work in other parts of the State. There is now an 
opportunity for Congregationalists to do telling 
work among this people, there being a decided ten- 
dency towards this denomination on the part of the 
Swedish mission friends and other independent 
Scandinavian Christians. Their coming into closer 
contact with the Congregational church is of mu- 
tual benefit. 

ABERCROMBIE,—Cheering news comes from this 
field. The audience-room has been greatly improved 
by lowering the ceiling and decorating the walls. 
The people enter heartily into the work projected 
by Rev. W. A. Wilkinson and his devoted wife, in 
which Minneapolis friends assist. Interest in spir- 
itual matters is also increasing. Situated in a 
Scandinavian community, the church is making 
friends with these people, and most cordial rela- 
tions exist between Mr. Wilkinson and the Luth- 
eran pastor. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. . 

PASADENA,— First. Over 300 members attended 
the recent annual meeting. Reports showed a suc- 
cessful year and a hopeful outlook. The pastor, 
Rev. H. W. Lathe, has been conducting a large class 
in the study of Christian doctrines. Lake Avenue 
was organized Noy. 25, 38 persons seeking member- 
ship. The Sunday school numbers about 150. Evan- 
gelist H. G. Smead preaches. The church has 
adopted the Council Manual. 





Oregon. 

WESTON.—The meeting heuse, seating 300 per- 
sons and costing $1,300, was dedicated Nov. 15. 
The same day a Sunday school of 80 members was 
organized. The church was formed 18 months or 
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more ago, but rented a place to worship from 
another denomination which would not permit a 
Sunday school to be held. It is a little over three 
years since Rev. A. R. Olds went to this field. Since 
then, with the little aid that Superintendents Clapp 
and Rowley of the C. H. M. 8. and ©. S. 8. and P. 8. 
could give from their other pressing duties, four 
churches and four Sunday schools have been or- 
ganized, and four good meeting houses and one 
parsonage built, free from all incumbrance except 
the small loans of the C.C. B.8. These churches 
are in a farming region about 20 miles square, 
much of it in sight of the spot where Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman with 12 others were killed by the Indians 
59 years ago Nov, 29. It was then a foreign field 
under the care of the American Board, 


Rev. R. A. Rowley of the C.S. 8. and P. $8. organ- 
ized Nov. 22 a strong Sunday school of 30 members 
at a point 15 miles south of Jacksonville, Jackson 
County.——Eugene has received 23 accessions since 
July 1, when Rev. R. C. Brooks began work. 





Sioned & Edwards 


new pattern — 


‘THE MARINA” 
in Sterling Silver 













Are as 


Inlaid durable 
Guaranteed 25 years. as 
5 Times Solid Silver, 


much silver 
as in stand- 
ard plate. 


13 the cost. 
Each article bears 

the trade mark 

E. STERLING INLAID FE. 


For sale by 

all Jewelers. 

NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden 

Lane. Full line of Sterling Sil- 

ver Novelties, + neon Forks, 
» for the ho‘idavs 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGE Tr. CONN. 





Why have more 


ESTEY 


Organs been sold than 


any other kind? Because, 
although higher in price, 
the Estey gives far better 
value than any other. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue with prices, 
to Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 





SHO ING and business of all kinds in 

Boston by a lady of tastc and 

SHO FE for circular giving references and departments. 
MISS E. D. ELLIS, Box 13, Back Bay P. O., Boston. 


iNChigaT! BE 
abe 








FOUND! 


EL 





‘OF THE Lat =~ 
Ratalogue wan seee, Simonlales ects on erms 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS #7 


eee * > METAL Og eh — TIN 
id for Price and Cata) 
leSHANE” BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


steel Alloy Church & School Bells. et t 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL OO, aEese 





Buckeye Bell 211 Foundry | 


2.7, Vans — i, Ohio. 
veer an end Pia Church bal is & | Chimes, 


Bells. yy of + yoo 
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Monumental 
Work 


Thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in monumental 
and mausoleum work | 
from special designs, to 
order only, makes . 
confident of our abili 
give you perfect satis ee 
tion, We use the very 
best quality of Barre 
granite. Our statuary 
is made from special 
models by competent 
artists. Special designs, 

estimates, references, etc. will be gladly 
submitted, Vault constructiona specialty, 


arrison © 
ranite 


q Gompany, 


$10 Pail Barre, Vermont. 


510 Pullman Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Railroads and Excursions. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 
Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS To THE 

WEST INDIES 

THE LEEWARD np 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 


w VENEZUELA 


By Steamships of the RED «*D”’ LINE in Con- 
nection with those of the 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Tobago, La Guayra, Caracas, Puerto Cabello and 
Curacoa. Sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 2% Fare $200. For 
descriptive program apply to 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
Tourist Agents, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Grand Winter Cruise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES. VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing rom New York Feb. 6, 1897, 

For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga. ., Duration, 45 days. Price of 
passage 'g270and upward, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

6 Bowling Green, New York. 



















REV. DR. LORIMER’S 


Educational and Pleasure Pilgrimage 
To the Holy Land and to Europe. 


Leaving New York February 27, 1897. 
Address ‘“‘Secretary.”’ 708 Tremont Temple, Boston. 














AT MANU= JoHN H. Pray, 


HURCH oom 
aad GDARRETS 


FACTU ‘CARPETS anD 


65 WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 18. 


Mrs. H. H. Leavitt opened the meeting with 
a Bible reading from Ezek. 47. She spoke of 
the comparative ease with which we can in- 
terpret God’s providences when they are not 
too deep for our understanding, but as the 
waters rise higher about us the problem be- 
comes more difficult, capable of being solved 
only by our faith. 

Prayers for the proper reception and use of 
this great gift of God were offered, as well as 
earnest petitions for Miss Mary Morrill of 
North China, whose name was upon the prayer 
calendar for the day. Miss Kyle followed 
with a letter from Miss Morrill and her asso- 
ciate, Miss Gould. Miss Colby of Osaka, 
Japan, spoke of the value of the missionary’s 
home life and influence upon the natives who 
come in contact with it as household servants 
and helpers. Many such become Christians 
and go out as workers into other parts of the 
field. The greatest good done by mission- 
aries is in pure living. Miss Child told of vis- 
iting Miss Morrill and Miss Gould and of the 
valuable work they are doing. Their school 
is a feeder for that in Peking. At Miss Child’s 
request two gate gods were taken down from 
the entrance to the new premises recently 


purchased for Christian work and given to, 


her, and in the place of these and other sym- 
bols of heathenism were put up Christian 
texts—a sign of the way in which the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is slowly but surely replacing 
the old superstitions in China. 

Mrs. Leavitt brought a package of Scripture 
texts neatly written on slips of paper and tied 
together in small packets, the work of chil- 
dren in a town where it is difficult to arouse 
the interest of the older people sufficiently to 
bring contributions to missions. Under the 
lead of the pastor’s wife these littie ones had 
made this offering to the cause. The meeting 
closed with prayer by Miss Eilen M. Stone of 
Bulgaria. 
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TRAVEL VIA THE SAVANNAH LINE.—The Savan- 
nah Line fleet comprises the safest, the fastest, the 
most comfortable and the most elegantly furnished 
steamers plying the waters of the Atlantic coast. 
Built by one of the greatest shipbuilders of Amer- 
ica, at enormous cost, the steamers of the Savannah 
Line are unexcelled by any ship of modern con- 
struction for elegance, convenience, comfort and 
safety, and are only exceeded in size by the great 
transatlantic steamers. The staterooms are more 
commodious than any other coastwise or transat- 
lantic steamer, each room containing two large 
berths. Such airy and elegantly furnished state- 
rooms, with their luxurious berths, invite the re- 
pose which one may look for in a first-class hotel, 
The Savannah Line being the great connecting link 
between the North and South, it is enabled to se- 
cure the benefits of both the Northern and South" 
ern markets, thus furnishing the table of each 
steamer with the freshest vegetables, fruits, all the 
delicacies, etc., which money can buy. This all 
without any extra cost to the passenger over and 
above the price of ticket. For illustrated folder 
address Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic Avenue, 
Beston. 


SALT RHEUM ON THE HANDS.—lI was all run down 
and full of aches 4% pains, but since I began Latresrd 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I feel like a new person. My little 

irl was troubled with salt rheum which broke out on 

her hands, She took several bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla together with Hood’s Pills and these medicines 
cured her.” Mrs. J. Twombly, Mattapan, Mass. 


oe gpl PILLS are @asy to buy, easy to take, easy in 
effect 
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Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture 
taking with 
the Im- 
B roved 

ulls - Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic 
luxury. It® 
makes pho- ~ 
tography 
easy for the novice—delightful for everybody, 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 


our light-proof film cartridges, Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish, 





Price, Lames ml No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 

3% x8 inches, . - - - #8.00 
Light- vieeil Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 314 x 344, 60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . 1,50 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Booklet free. 
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i Artistic Originality : 


€ 





ee/fl Qk 
Dress 


stitch. 


HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 
Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 


her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘automatic '’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 











Deaths. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


aint, Sow 








The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa ine. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ELY—In Lowell, Dec. 15, Mrs, Laura M. Ely, aged 71 
rs. She was a helpful and devoted member of High 
treet Church, and although for a long time an in- 

valid she maintained an interest in all forms of 
Christian activity. She left bequests to the Woman’s 
re a! of the Home By gt es to the 
A. M. A. and to the Y, M. C of Lowell. 

FOSTER—In Springfield, he lj, ae K. Foster, 
the veteran deacon of the North Church, of heart 
disease. He was born in Rutland, April 2, 1816, but 
has lived in Springfield since 1869. e has been a 
member of the North Church diaconate since 1874. 

PECK—In Lenox, Dec. 14, Catherine W., widow of the 
late George O. Peck, for man years a prominent 
member of the Congre: ational Church. Uniting with 
the church under Dr. Shepard, Mrs. Peck has ever been 
a fafthful member. None cherished more lovingly 
than she the memory of Dr. Alden, none through all 
these years was more enthusiastic as a reader of 7he 
Congregationalist. 

WALKER-—In Milton, Wis., Dec. 8, Rev. William Walker, 
for many years a \ missionary to West Central Africa, 
aged 88 as aman of decided ability and the 
notes of ines oboervations while in Africa constitute a 
valuable contribution to geographical and ethnologi- 
cai science. 








‘*BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are unequaled 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and singers 
the world over use them. 


THE top half of the back cover of this week’s 
issue is used by B. T. Babbitt, the well-known manu- 
facturer. His re-entry into the baking powder 
field is announced io a delightful manner. He 
offers to send etchings to present and future pa- 
trons, if any one will send six cents in stamps. 
Care should be taken in applying to use the ad- 
dress mentioned in the advertisement and not Mr. 
Babbit’s name or address, and thus avoid any con- 
fusion. 


LAKE SHORE CALENDAR FOR 1897,—The 1897 cal- 
endar of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way is one of the most pleasing and unique calen- 
dars ever issued. The design is a government mail 
pouch (the Lake Shore’s trade-mark) richly printed 
in brown and gold on heavy enameled cardboard, 
size 8x 15 inches. It will be sent free anywhere on 
receipt of six cents in postage to cover mailing by 
applying to A. J. Smith, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, 
Cleveland, O. . 





Che Singer’ 
Manut’g 
Company 


has many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is 
more easily threaded, and its 
protected from dust. 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 


Of faultless con- 


parts are better 
The broad treadle better 





| 
: 


OFFICES IN 
EVERY CITY 
IN THE WORLD 


1233 DDDDDDBD ED 





of the operator, because it is lower andthe position 
of the feet can be changed at will. 


These points 


are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 











“BAY STATE” 
Musical ce ae 












Talent and work are the only grounds 
for distinction. We claim distinction for 
‘{Bay State” Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Zithers and Flutes, and we support the claim 
with evidence of work. 27 Awards at the 
principal expositions of the world, for in- 
stance. They have won the only American 
gold medals. Facts speak—and the testi- 
mony of experts pronounce the ‘‘ Bay 
State” instruments the highest 
achievement in their line. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 















John ¢. Raynes $ Go. 
453-463 Washington St., Boston 











KNICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders, Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. r 
Sold by druggists, ap- 
pliance stores, general @ 
™ stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk), 
saSend chest measure around body under 

























ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 





The 
NEW 
Form of 
Admission 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts,; 100 copies, $2.00, 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is new 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. 








«A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE A HOUSEFUL OF 
SHAME.” KEEP YOUR 
HOUSE CLEAN WITH 





1I01IO 
Accessions to the Churches. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tct. 
ALABAMA. MINNESOTA. 
Auniston, Second, 20) Excelsior 5 12 
Arbacoochee, 17 Madison, 2 6 
Morris, — i 
CALIFORNIA. St. Paul, Pacific, 5 4 
Compton, - 4 Lae : 
Los Angeles, First, 23 NEBRASKA. 

Third, — WW Arcadia, 10 10 
Pasadena, Lake Ave., 24 Franklin, ae | 
Richmond, 1 4 Lineoln, Vine St., 3.9 
San Diego, First, 13° Red Cloud, an 

ILLINOIS. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Chicago, St. James, — 50 Warner, - 7 

Sedgwick St., 3] Winchester, 23° 26 
Rockford, First, 4 8 VERMONT. 

INDIANA. Jeffersonville, 4 6 
Dunkirk, 5 ll North Hyde Park, 33 
= dy Waterford, 17 24 
Fort Wayne, Plym W. Newt . 4 
outh 4 10 » Newbury, - 
Gas City, 24 WISCONBIN, 
Indianapolis, Sonth Pine River, 19 2 
Side, 4 Spring Valley, 5 
IOWA. Two Rivers, i7oce 
Britt, Second, 4s OTHER CHURCHES. 
Green Island, 7 7 
Hiteman, $ 5 Aurora, S.D., —~ 4 
Museatine, Pilgrim, 5 6 Burlington, Ct., 6 WW 
Newell, 23 23 Colorado Springs, 
Sheldon, 5k 60 Col.. Second, 8 16 
Sioux City, Pilgrim, & 10 Denmark, N & — il 
; Kugene, Ore., 5 
KANSAS. Jersey City, N. J., 
Downs, 16 23. Tabernacle, — 200 
Topeka, First, 7 IS Morton Co., N. D., 
Western Park, 12 12 Bethany (German), 8 
. Palmer, Ms,Second, 2 4 
MICHIGAN. Parkdale, Can., — 7 
Grand Rapids, First, ey Chee tel | tela Pa., 

Barker Memorial, 3 5 Snyder Av 60 

Smith Memorial, 22 22 Portland, Me. ‘ed Beth-_ 
Irving, : * lehem, 20 
Lewiston, 5 10 Churehes with less 
Middieville, 8 8 than three, 20° 33 


Conf., 340; Tot., 1,094. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 13,720; Tot., 25,605. 


Calls. 


ALLING, Horatio, to permanent pastorate at New 
Whatcom, Wn. Declines. 

BARKER, Thos., to remain another year at Hillsboro, 

Wis. Accepts. 

BEARDSL EY, Frank G,, Webster, luo., to Jewell and 
Lincoln. Accepts. 

BREHM, Win. E, to remain another year at Osborne 
and Downs, Kan. Accepts. 

a P ETON, John, Grandin, Mo., to Central Ch., Spring 
tiel 

BU a EE, Rolla G., Wells River, Vt., to Athol, rye 

CADMUs, Wm. E, bic gham, Mass., to First Ch., Os- 
weyo, N. Y.; also to Elyria, O. 

CHASE, A. L., to Eliot, Me. apts ae 

DODGE, Prescott D., Newton Falis, O., to Tallmadge. 


ecepts. 

EDDs, Win. T. (Presb.), E. Pembroke, N. Y., to Sidney. 
Accep 

ERIC SON, Fritz, Swedish Ch., Washington, Ct., to 
Dan wR Accepts. 

2 SN an fe we ,c reseent City, [IL, to Blue Rapids, 

‘Act 

HAL’ WEL TI! "Minot S, Fourth Fresh. Ch., S. Boston, 
Ma accepts callto Yarmouth, Me 

HUN T. ‘Ons as R 1c hicago, to Union, lo. 

IRVINE, F., Calvary Mission, Des Moines, Io., to 





t ( , accepts call to New Ulm, Minn, 
KENNEDY, M. A.,ace ‘epts ¢ all to Walker, Minn., for six 
months. 
LARKIN, J. Wallace, to Harvard, Neb., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts. 
LOV EL E55, #&. J. (M. E. South), to Arbacoochee, Ala. 
MILES, Arthur, Knox 8t. Ch., Galesburg, I1l., to Elm- 
wood. 





, Eaton Rapids, Mi¢h., to Carson 
ity. A ee 

MOFFATT, T. Clemence, Palisade, Neb., to Wymore. 

NELSON, Radeoe P.. Swedish © h., E. Orange, N. J., to 
Swedish Cb., Lowell, Mass. Ace epts, to begin Feb. 14. 

RICHARDSON, Chas. A., Lawrence, Kan., to Louisville 
and Mt. Union, Accepts, and has begun work. 

STEAD, Jas. R., Kangley, Ill., to Knox St. Ch., Gales- 
“He Accepts. 

STETSON, ene K ,toremain another year at Peo- 

Ch., New Decatur, Ala 

mee Sam’l L, W. Townshend, Vt., to Glover. 








Accept 

WALL AC EK, David, recently of N. Troy, Vt., to N. Java 
and pohmsonburg, N.Y, 

WELLS, Herman J., Park Ave., branch of Tompkins 
Ave. Ch, Brooklyn, N. Y., ac repts eall to Union Ch., 
Vinal Haven, Me. 

WILCOX, Frank G, Mason City, lo, to Manson. Ac- 
cepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 


ADAMS, Geo. C. First Ch,, San Francige >, Dec. 16. 

LONGFELLOW, Chas. HL.,o. Villa Park, Cal, Nov. 1. 

MEGATHLIN, Henry G., o. aud i. Broadway Ch., Fall 
River, Mass., Dec. 18. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev, Messrs. P. W. Lyman, Chas. 
Clark, Sam’! Cole, R. B. Tobey, 8. K. B. Perkins, W. 
W. Adams, D. D. 

SANFORD, John I., 0. New Duluth, Minn., Dec. 16. 
Sermon, Rev. UC. H. Paton; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
sere. Kimball, J.R Smith, J. H. Nason, W. W. Newell. 

SMYTHE, Theobald A.,o. and i. Fourth Ch. (Abyssinian), 
Portland, Me., Dec. 14. Sermon, Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. Wright, L. S. 
pane, J. G. Wilson, Francis Southworth, Dea. T. B. 
Percy. 

WEAGE, Edward D., 0. Paso Robles, Cal., Dee, 9. 

WELLWOOD, Sam’: D., 0. Siptow, Mich , Nov. 24. Parts 
were taken by Rev. Messrs. J, H. Butler, D. G. Blair, 
H. A. tutnam and Stevenson. 

WOOD, Earl B.,0 and i. Lovell, Me., Dec. 17. 


Resignations. 
CADMUS, Wm. E., Hingham, Mass. 
DOANE, Frank B., Dayton, Wn 
HAYWARD, John S., Benson, Minn. 
eecmne Henry L > Tay lor Ch., New Haven, Ct. 
KEVAN, Jas. H., Custer, S. D. 
MacBRIAR, Thos., Oleott, Vt. 
MAONEILL, Sam’! M., Lake Mills, Wis., after a pastor- 
ate of seven anda half years. 
ene, David Di, Plymouth Ch., Youngstown, 


Mov LTON, Ezra C., First Ch , Red Oak, Io. 

THAIN, Alex. R., D: D., Tabor, Lo., to become editor-in- 
chief of The Advance. 

ps aM R.. Vergennes, Vt. 

TOOK .F., Parishviile, N.Y 

WARNER, “Wilmond A., Rimes, Vt., to take effect in 


wrek CKOFF, Jas. D., First Ch., Wheaton, Ill. 











The Congregationalist 


Churches Organized. 


ARBACOOCHEE, at. Nov., 17 members. 

FONTANA, Wis., 18 De 

PORTL AND, Me, Bethlehem Mission (Seand.), ree. 11 
Dec., 20 members. 

WILLIAM’S BAY, Wis , rec, 18 Dec. 


Miscellaneous. 


ADAMS, Geo. C., and wife, were tendered a public re- 
ception Dec. 10, in the parlors of First Ch., San 
Francisco. An interesting feature was five-minute 
speec? es by neighboring ministers of various denom- 
ivations. 

BAKER, Frank H.,a student at Bangor Sem., has been 
engaged to supply on alternate Sundays at N. Anson, 

Me., where he received his academical traicing. 

BISHOP, Albert W., of Parsons, Kan , who was obliged 
by impaired he alth from overwork toleave his field for 
a few werks, bas returned with somewhat improved 
health, and preached Novy, 29. Rev, H. A. Brundidge 
supplied the pulpit acceptably during most of t 
pastor’s absence. 

YEMOREST, Wm. L, and wife, of Plymouth Ch., Osh- 
kosh, have the sympathy ef the Wisconsin churches 
in the loss of their child by membranous eroup. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, who rides out seven miles from 
Ames, lo., every Sunday afternoon to preach at Gil 
bert, has received from that church a fine fur over- 
coat, with gloves to match. 

DYER, Nathan T., Medfield, Mass., begins, Jan 3, his 
new pastorate with First Ch., Ashburnham. 

MOORE, Superintendent, beside caring for his own 
S.S in Ree Heights,S D , conducts another thriving 
one ina country schoolhouse five miles distant. The 

atter recently presented him with a fine fur coat. 

SWARTOU tf, Edgar P., and wife, of Gann Valley, 
S D., ce lebrated the 25th annive rsary of their mar- 
riage, Dec. 9. 








ee 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

A Friend, Brooklyn, WN. Y..........-..-eeeeee eee $2 00 
Mrs. H. Kk. Allen, ae: & ee ae 2.00 
C. LL. Bwan, Clinton, GAGs. 0.00... csc cscccccces 2.00 
Julia P. Brown, Brookline, Mass. tas vvs weds aneaen 2.00 
Clarence ©. Walker, Malden, DAY ababtisaee 2.00 
Special Offering... ......erccccccecccescecseses 2 00 
Albert E. Dean, Freetown, Mass...............- 2.00, 
X, Bo’ton, Mass ee 

A’Friend, Andover, Mass 

Sareea ee 

H. a. Thompson, Brattleboro...............+ .. 400 
Mrs. Z Eddy, Ciifton Springs, N.Y............. 2.00 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. R. Scawartz, Harrisburg, Pa, says: ‘I 
have used it in dyspepsi?, with charming effect, and 
am well pleased with it.”’ 





Strength « Waa 


Nourishing, and ea Bay € 
assistant to renewec 
appetite. . . pact 


A Perfect Food, 


Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc 
It druggists, in 2 02.,\%,% and 1 lb, tins 


Also the following opeiinatens, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, §& each ini 10 per 
cent. 8 Very jent and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 


cere: yao ‘ 
Q No time lost wit 
Quick WHITMAN'S 7 


INSTANTANEOUS : 

















CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual- 
ity the best. Put up 


in pound and half- 


: 
Thought 2 


OK SOROS fele.e. ee 

















The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met 
with in a public house, and which insensibly draws you 
there as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 





{T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


24 December 1896 


You can’t go on losing 
flesh under ordinary .con- 
ditions without the knowl- 
edge that something is 
wrong, either with diges- 
tion or nutrition. If the 
brain and nerves are not fed, 
they can’t work. If the 
blood is not well supplied, 
it can’t travel on its life 
journey through the body. 
Wasting is tearing down; 
Scott’s Emulsion is building 
up. Its first action is to im- 
prove digestion, createan ap- 
petite and supply needed nu~ 
trition. Book free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,”’ has 
now introduced a new method which is 
as superior to the steam process as that 
was to the old and crude methods. By 
the new process the Oil is kept free from 
impurities, and does not come in contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


C da e . 
Liver Oil 
40 LU 
is nol sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor, and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free 
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Grand National Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active pe specs of Peruvian Bark. 


Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don'twait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 








‘TRADS MARK REGISTERED. 








of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sy sys- 
tematic meth of Fiving, 
It was first published as an 
article in the Cong auton. 


** Harris” 
Method of | i Masscatiers: 
Giving ing”’ in its present , ao have 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
Yor sale at the office of The Congregationalist. Boston. 


Th e This little tract has been 


$2.50; 35 copies, gi. 00. 
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G “The Only Ye ar Fragrant SOZODONT 
© Dentifrice “Sax, 


STOP T0 LOOK . reserves the Teeth from 
| f International Reputation” ) : 


| q d h <3) decay, hardens the Gums, 
MC 
» § and consider the ozodont 
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perfumes the Breath, im- 
remarkable re- , Tito \ i 
sults obtained by Mouth, and is at all times 
the faithful use of free from harmful ingre- 
SOZODONT. It is Cc 

the only complete 

and perfect Denti- 
frice of world-wide 
celebrity, present- 
ing both liquid 
and powder in one 
package. 
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te Dentists of Distinction 
have recommended SOZODONT ; all 
leading Druggists sell it. A sample, 
with sample cake of Sozoderma 
Soap, for three cents. Address P.O. 
Box 247, N. Y. City. If you can- 
not obtain SOZODONT of your 
Druggist, send to above address 
Seventy-five Cents for a full-size 
package (complete), prepaid by mail 
or express ; or SOZODONT and 4-0z. 
cake of Sozoderma Soap, for $1.00. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New 
York. London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, 
E. Cc. 
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A religious newspaper for the family; a mirror of Congregational church life and of the religious progress of the world; an 
interpreter of current history; a helper in every department of Christian life and organization; a friend of every one in the home. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 2%, 


INTERNATIONAL, NOT PROVINCIAL, SERVING THE WHOLE DENOMINATION. 


News of churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world; of Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other great religious, educational and philanthropic movements, 


Letters from staff correspondents in the chief centers of the United States, England and foreign lands, 
attractively describing the most important evevts as related to the progress of the kingdom of God. 


Editorials and briefer comments explaining and illustrating the spiritual and ethical meaning of re- 
4 ligious, political, educational, literary and social events and movements throughout the world. 


of all important new books, giving full 


Reviews information of current literature. 


5 —s 


Double Premium Plan for 1897. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your own selection from any American Publisher's 
List); papers and books sent postpaid. An additional book for each additional new name. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and TWO Copies of Walker’s History of Congregationalism, the subscription 
price of which is $3.00 per copy. An additional copy of the book for each additional new name, 


Two Papers and Two Books for $6.00. 














The Home— life pictured, its problems discussed, its members instructed and entertained. The 
Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Sug- 


gestions, Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 


H short, winning, uplifting; by the 
Stories best American and English writers. 


Articles suggestive, practical, stimulating; by thinkers, workers, leaders, 
in church, State, school, business. Frequent illustrations. 


Sketches of persons and places, with portraits and pictures; interviews, studies, descriptions; letters of 
“ travel, accounts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of acquaintance 
with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness, 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an investment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 


1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 








As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POW- 
DERS in 1849, | was for many years the lar- 
gest manufacturer of this class of goods until, 
through the competition from cheap and adul- 
terated articles, the alternative presented itself 
of either offering a similar quality of goods or 
abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and 
for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment 
against adulterated goods, | am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experiment- 
ing with and perfecting during the interim. 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST Baking Powder. 


I recommend this powder as absolutely pure 
it contains neither alum, lime, or other injurious 
substances, and is unexcelled by any in the 
market. 

The illustrations in this advertisement are re- 
duced reproductions of beautiful artists’ proof 
etchings. Upon receipt of six cents in stamps to 
pay for postage, | will send one of these etchings 
FREE, The other can be obtained by sending 25 
Best Soap wrappers, or 10 1776 Soap Powder 
fronts, or the coupons found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder. The regular size is 14x28 
inches. Be particular to use only the following 
address, viz.: ‘‘Dept. G.,’’ P.O. Box 2917, New 


York City. 
BE WISE! USE THE BEST 


Nothing nicer than a 
‘‘Cnristmas’’ Cocoanut Cake made with 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


A Christmas Greeting to all Mothers of Babies from 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


AND A NESTLE’S FOOD BABY. 


Christmas is not really Christmas without a baby in the 
house. A better Christmas present for baby cannot be found 
than a supply of Nestlé’s Food. It will make him healthy, 


Copyrighted by Dunham Mfg. Co., 1896. 


RECIPE —“ Christmas ’’ Cocoanut Cake: 2 cups powdered 
sugar, % cup butter, 4 eggs, % cup milk, 2% cups sifted flour, 2 tea- 
sovonfuls baking powder; mix thoroughly and bake in four jelly- happy and hearty the year round. 
cake tins. Flavor with vanilla. 

For FILuInG, beat the white of four eggs thoroughly with 1 
lb. powdered sugar, added gradually, until it is stiff, white, and will be sent to any mother addressing 
smooth. Stir into this 4% lb. DUNHAM’S SHRED COCOANUT. 
Spread the filling between each layer, and over thetop. Sprinkle THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren Street, New York. 

™N ’ 7 ‘ ’ THT ie 
DUNHAM’S SHRED COCOANUT thickly over top. The above picture is from a photograph by Dr. S.W. Gadd, Philadelphia, 


All Grocers. 10, 20, and 40 cent packages. of his daughter Esther (a Nestlé’s Food baby). 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our book, ‘* The Baby,”’ 








